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CHAPTEB I 



Jenny Ceaven had taken her book and 
sketohing apparatus with her, to have a 
lonely walk on the beach, and, whilst 
enjoying the fresh air, to indulge herself 
now and then in the page^ of a new 
romance lent her by Miss Thelwall, and 
to enter into her small collection of yiews 
another drawing of the rocky and romantic 

« 

coast in which* she ^ took so great ^ 

delight. 

< 

Jenny had not had quite so superficial 
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not be too late! This slight breeze has 
freshened the tide; if only she has 
strength to hold out, and keep her footiag, 
we may yet save her !" 

Without wasting more words, he sprang 
down the cliff, occasionally turning to 
help Jenny, and they soon reached tne 
small boat-house which belonged to Mr. 
Clifton. It was locked, but Seymour, taking 
a heavy stone, broke the door open, and 
drew forth with some difficulty a small 
boat; with Jenny's assistance, who proved 
herself no mean help, he dragged it to 
the water, and launched it in a moment. 

^^ Do you think you cotdd steer?— it 
would help me and hasten us.'' 

"I am sure I could.'' 

She jumped in, and Seymour, taking the 
oars, pushed out rapidly towards the rock. 

Jenny's eyes, as she managed the rudder, 
were distended and fixed on the siifking 
figure — for it was sinking now. The 
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feint flutterings of •the scarf were over. 
Whether the sufferer had seen the ap- 
proach of succour, or whether she had 
resigned herself, to her inevitable and 
dreadful fate, it was hard to tell. The 
waves were now washing up to her waist, 
and there seemed little hope that she 
could hold out another three minutes. 

Mr. Seymour strained every nerve; he 
gathered from the expressive face before 
him that the unfortunate being still ex- 
isted. They were within a few yards 
now of the rock; and Jenny, straining 
her eyes, recognized Miss Thelwall. The 
brave girl had withstood the sweeping of 
the waters until now, — ^now that help was 
near, she could control herself no longer: 
with a feint cry she threw up her arms, 
and sinking down, the waters closed over 
her head. 

** Gracious heavens ! she is gone ; oh, 
what are we to do ? — ^what are we to do ?" 
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c 

Seymour turned round ; he beheld nothing 
but the waste of waters and an indistinct 
wave of a white dress, which bubbled up 
and fluttered for a moment, and then sank 
again. He did not stay to speak to 
Jenny, he threw down the oars and sprang 
over the gunwale of the boat. She readily 
divined the best course to pursue, and 
taking the oars, steadily guided the boat 
in the direction of the spot where she 
too had seen the white garment disappear. 

It was a moment of dreadful anxiety — 
a moment in which, although one lives 
in the present, yet every horrible recol- 
lection of death comes sweeping over the 
mind. As she impelled the boat still nearer, 
to her joy, she beheld Seymour rise to the sur- 
face of the water, bearing up the now in- 
sensible figure. She guided the boat, and 
assisted him in placing Augusta in safety ; 
but her pale, pale face, her limp and 
helpless form, struck Jenny with terror. 
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"She must be dead," she uttered in a 
hoarse whisper. 

"I think not; I'll take the oars: will 
you chafe her hands?'' 

Jenny did as she was desired, without 
another word, and with all the speed he 
could command Seymour made for the 
shore. 

Half way there they met Edgar return- 
ing hurriedly, but he recognised them, 
and only gazed for a moment on 
the pale figure extended at their feet, 
and turning round, followed, awe-struck 
and silent, in the wake of the boat 
which he believed contained the dead 
body of Augusta. They reached the 
shore. By this time, some fishermen's 
wives had left their cots and crowded 
down, children too, and there was Sir 
George in a frantic state, having been in- 
formed in a few incoherent words, by Edgar 
Manly, of the peril of his sister, and the 
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immediate necessity of his returning to her 
assistance, after placing Mary in safety. 

He was the first to rush to the boat's 
side, and to take the pale form in his 
arms. 

" Good God ! She is dead, then ?" 

" No, not dead," hurriedly answered 
Jenny. " Her heart still beats. Take her 
up to a cottage, at once. Do not lose 
a moment." 

Followed, then, by them all, Sir George 
bore his sister to the nearest cottage. 
There, excluding the curious crowd, and 
shutting the door, they endeavoured to 
restore consciousness to the suflferer. 

Jenny, young as she was, took the lead, 
and with that presence of mind which can 
be summoned, in cases of emergency, by 
many of the weakest and most fragile of 
the sex, she recalled the methods she had 
often heard for restoring the half-drowned ; 
and, after some patient application of them. 
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she had the delight of seeing Augusta's 
eyes once again open, and, although closed 
again languidly, yet shortly revealed with 
restored consciousness in their gaze. 

Poor Sir George sank back in a chair 
with a sigh of relief; and, if truth were 
to be told, with a quiet burst of tears, 
which bespoke his past agony of mind, and 
his present sense of gratitude. 

Jenny, now that her suspense was over, 
and the necessity for active exertion passed 
away, turned pale and faint, and retired 
to a distant comer of the cottage, where she 
sat, with silent tears coursing down her 
cheeks. 

Sir George at last commanded his voice, 
to turn with, thanks, almost too deep for 
words, towards the Pastor. 

" Do not thank me. Sir George ; it was 
that young lady who really saved your 
sister." And, in a few words, he recounted 
the history. 
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Sir George and the revived Augusta 
listened, and, with eager looks, sought 
Jenny, who was called from her retreat. 
It was clearly impossible at this moment 
to say all they felt. They both hoped to 
testify in time to come that which lacked 
words for expression now. 

In the fast gathering twilight, the sue- 
courers and the succoured wended their 
way silently to the Mill Cottage. Jenny 
and Augusta were side by side; whilst 
Sir George and the clergyman followed, 
watching their languid footsteps anxiously. 

The moon was rising over the blue 
water, and glistening in a brilliant flood 
of silver on its bosom. How beautiful and 
calm that treacherous sea looked ! 

"But for you — you — under Providence, 
I should have been dead now," softly and 
tremblingly uttered Augusta. " And what 
would poor George have done ?" 

" Thank God ! it is over now, and you 
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are here in safety. But, oh I I shall 
never forget the moment when I saw you 
disappear from off the rock — your dress! 
your pale face!*^ 

^^ And I never shall cease to be haunted 
by the sight of those waves, coming on one 
by one, higher and higher, and nearer and 
nearer. Oh, God !" 

Jenny pressed her hand as it leant on 
her arm, but she did not speak. One of 
those moments had arrived for both, when 
words are impossible with their limitable 
expression; when only in the boundless 
realm of thought one can live. 



u 



CHAPTER II. 



Mrs. Yilliers, after the first impulse 
of gratitude at the safety of her only child, 
was inclined to quarrel with the individual 
chosen by Providence to rescue her. Here 
was lost a fine opportunity for Sir George 
to have made for himself a claim on the 
consideration of the beautiful widow. Had 
he^ now, seen her first in her perilous posi- 
tion, had he secured the boat and gone off 
to her assistance, it would, indeed, have 
been well ! 

But there ; things would always turn out 
so contrary. Where was the good of her 
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scheming and managing and oontriving, if 
Sir George was always in the wrong place, 
and Edgar always in the right ? So, after 
seeing her daughter in bed, and administer- 
ing many a sage curt piece of advice, in 
the intervals of her really anxious inquiries 
about her late predicament, Mrs. Villiers 
betook herself to the sitting*room, and her 
brother having arrived with Harry, both 
with excited and inquiring looks and words, 
she sat down and gave a detailed account 
of the whole affair, and with a peevish air 
spoke of Edgar in rather disparaging terms 
than otherwise. 

m 

" But, sister ! he saved your child. For 
heaven's sake, be grateful for that It 
makes me shiver to think of their posi- 
tion ! Had the wind only freshened a 
bit more, and nothing could have saved 
that fine spirited girl, Augusta ! Manly 
tells me she would not hear of coming 
off with him and Mary ! And, had it 
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not been for Sejrmonr, and that nice 
girl at the millj she must have been 
lost/^ 

^^ Captain Manly had no business to leave 
her alone ; he ought to have sunk the boat 
first," returned Mrs. Villiers, in her anger 
and mortification, forgetting her daughter's 
safety altogether. 

**Now you do forget yourself, sister. 
Let us be grateful for the means which 
has been mercifully provided for their 
safety." 

^^And now you will see, mark my 
words, that Mary's sneaking partiality 
foj that Manly will be confirmed. Women 
are always so weak and stupid about men 
who have done them a service of this 
sort." 

^^ And if they are, it is to their credit, 
in my opinion," returned Mr. Clifton, 
inwardly thinking how the world had 
hardened his sister, and how lightly she 
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regarded anything not appertaining to it. 
The next day the party were revived 
and restored after the terrible excitement 
and peril of the preceding afternoon ; and, 
seated by the window looking over the sea, 
Mary was pondering on her late escape, 
and the means by which it had been 
brought about. 

Mrs. Yilliers, indeed, was not wrong 
in believing that these late events had 
confirmed her daughter's partiality for 
Edgar Manly, had it indeed needed this 
seal ; .and as Mary sat there, and pictured 
to herself her peril, and her present safety, 
and by whose hands this last was secured, 
she felt her heart thrill again; and valued 
her dear life dearer still, that it had been 
his gift ! 

Her pale face suddenly flushed scarlet, 
as the door opened and admitted the sub- 
ject of her thoughts. 

Yes, there stood Edgar, with fond eyes 

TOL. II. 2 
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looking down on her, and in a momexit 
with her hand dasped in his. 

They neither of them spoke. The silent 
pressure of each hand proclaimed what 
it did not need the tongue to tell: her* 
eyes were cast down, whilst the trembling 
lips betrayed the emotion which agitated 
her — he, with gaze riveted on her, 
seemed to dwell on the precious jewel 
which he. had been the means of rescu- 
i^g. Some momients thus passed; at 
last he began in a faltering voice: 

<<Mary, it is useless now to dissemble; 
you kaow my heart — how I love yoii — 
would die for you I you know it now." 

Mary answered nothing, but turned h&c 
head towards the sea, whose mild bosom 
was now dark and threatening — a heavy 
cloud sweeping over the sky and re- 
flecting its gloomy aspect on the before 
tranquil blue water. 

He continued — " That which I tell 
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a jDbS yo^ ^ words now^ you have known 
for months and months — ^nay, longer; say 
so, and say, too, I do not lore you in 
vain." 

"Why should I conceal it, Edgar?'' 
she returned, in a low and trembling 
voice. 

That confession from tiie lips of a 
woman a man holds as dearest on earth, 
was not received with unmixed feeling; 
a flash of joy illuminated Edgar's face 
as he heard those words, but it speedily 
gave place to an air of anxiety and per- 
plexity, as he looked at her. 

"Thanks, thanks, for this assurance; 
but, Mary, how can I ask you to share 
my £ate — ^how ask you to leave your home 
and its luxuries, to which you have so 
long been accustomed — &x the rough Mfe 
of a aoldier's wife ? '^ 

"Ah, Edgar! women hold such con- 
siderations as valueless, when they are 



«: 
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inseparable from the fate of those the^ 
love." 

''Then there are other things to con- 
8ider-in fact, Mary, beloved, and dear 
to me beyond words— Mary, I must tell 
you everything, — how I am situated, — 
how we are situated ; if your love is strong 
enough to stand the test to which I shall 
put it — then, then, we may still have many 
a happy day in prospect : if not, then 
it is better, far better, we should part. 
Heaven knows that it would be a bitter 
pang to me, for I haVe not had many 
cheering looks or loving hearts to soften 
my rugged path since I grew to man's 
estate ! '' 

"But part, Edgar! why should we?" 
"We have confessed that we love each 

other. What should separate us now?" 

* 

Mary ventured to look at him as he 
stood over her, with his dark anxious 
look. Oh, how unlike the accepted 
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lover she had often pictured to her- 
self ! 

Sounds of footsteps along the narrow 
passage disturbed them. Edgar hastily 
dropped the hand he had held; and, as 
the door opened, and Sir George ap- 
peared, accompanied by his sister, he 
was found leaning from the window 
— whilst Mary was vainly endeavouring to 
rise and receive her guests with common 
ease and self-possession. 

Poor Sir George ! He looked at the lovely 
widow with admiration tenfold increased 
by the knowledge of her late most 
perilous position. Yet his was not an 
age when the feelings are very rhap- 
sodical; and it may, perhaps, hardly be 
credited, that his first awakening that 
morning had been attended with the 
sole thought of gratitude for Augusta's 
preservation. 

The quick eyes of the sister divined 
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that tixey had interrupted a mofit inter- 
esting Ute-d'tSte. She was puzzled how 
to act : whether to tell 8ir George of 
her suspicions of the mutual attachment 
she was sure existed between the widow 
and the guardian? Then she considered 
how unlikely it was that this selfish 
worldly schemer would seek to add to 
his burdens the almost dowerless Mrs. 
Craven, beautiful as she might be; and, 
if so, her brother might win her yet~- 
and yet, she hardly wished to see that 
She could not think Mary was worthy 
of him — weak, selfish, and indolent as 
she was ! 

All these thoughts coursed each other 
swiftly through her mind, as she leant 
silently back in her chair, half listening 
to the somewhat lengthy and prosy con- 
gratulations of her brother to Mrs. Craven, 
intermixed with allusions to his own 
feelings of suspense and distress, when 
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he heard that Edgar had gone to their 
succour in the small boat, and knew not 
whether or not he would be in time to 
rescue them from the impending destruc- 
tion. 

Mary, with her mind full of the re* 
cent conversation, could give but a 
languid attention to Sir George. Her 
eyes were every now and then seeking 
Edgar, who, after the first salutations 
to the Baronet and his sister, continued 
to lean from the window, not uttering 
a word, or even casting a glance at the 
party in the small room. His gaze 
seemed riveted on the sea, which now 
was looking wild atid gloomy, as the clouds, 
driven along by an increasing breeze, swept 
hurriedly over the sky. 

He, at last, wrote, a line on a card, 
and leaving it on the sill of the window 
which was by Mrs. Craven's side, he 
made a hasty bow to Sir George and his 
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sister, and disappeaied. When, at last, 
they, too, had taken their departure, 
Mary turned to the slip of card, which 
she had longed to read for some time 
past, hut which the unwelcome presence 
of Sir George prevented her doing. There 
were only a few words. 

^^ Can you meet me on the sands hy 
the large cave, this evening, at half- 
past eight ? I will tell you all then." 

Poor Mary ! In her feverish anxiety, 
to be with him, to hear him again say 
he loved her, was happiness enough. She 
did not care to know what it was which 
made the difficulty at which he dimly 
hinted. She believed love, such as hers 
and his, would break down every barrier, 
clear away every impediment. She fan- 
cied her troubles were about to end, 
her perplexities to cease. She felt that 
the relinquishing her luxurious home 
would be no sacrifice. The lot as his 
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wife would be too blessed and too per- 
fect for any one to dwell for a second 
on the contrast which would ensue on 
a change from Beech Hall to the country 
quarters wherein his regiment might call 
him. Children, mother, home, all, all, 
was forgotten in the one absorbing 
passion of her heart; and, kissing the 
card, and concealing it in her work- 
basket, she began to wait and count 
the hours until they should meet again 
at the appointed spot» 
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CHAPTEE in. 



TfiE breeze of the moming had become 
ere night-fall, somewhat heavy, almodt a 
gale ; and Mary, wrapping her cloak tightly 
about her, had some difficulty in making 
her way to the sands by the cave ap- 
pointed by Edgar for their meeting. 

Kow and then, the moon, shining out 
from the fast coursing clouds, gave her a 
temporary light by which to guide her 
descending footsteps with greater safety: 
as the gusts of wind swept up the ravines, 
more than once had she to stop and cling 
to a projecting rock to avoid being cast 
down. With difficulty then she reached the 
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sands, ' and sped on beneath the shelter of 
the cliffs towards the caye. 

Edgar was there before her, seated with- 
in it on a rough stone. He hurriedly 
advanced and drew her arm within his. 

"Thanks, dearest, for coming: I did 
not dare to meet you, there are so many 
prying, curious eyes about ; and I have a 
great deal to say to you. Ah! what a 
gust of wind; we shall have some dread- 
ful weather to-night. If you sit here, you 
will be sheltered." 

He placed her in a comer, wrapped her 
cloak about her with the tenderness which 
is so dear to a woman £rom the man she 
loves. 

"And now Mary, beloved, listen to me 
with patience ; try, before you reply, to 
test your love for me to the fullest, to 
divine if you can make a great sacnfioe 
for him who would die for you." 

"Go on, Edgar, I will listen ;" and as 
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Hary looked at him, a moonbeam shot 
into the darkness of the cave, and he 
conld see her fond smile — her trusting 
look. 

"You know, dearest, what Eichard 
Craven is; alas! that I should have to 
name his hateful, sordid name, in a mo- 
ment like this ; but it must be so ! — you 
know, Mary, that the trust for the property 
will, in the event of your re-marrying, 
include Eichard Craven." 

"Yes, yes, I know; but why this?" 
"Patience, dearest, hear me out." 
He rose and paced the narrow confines 
of the cave, and, after a pause, reseated 
himself by ^er. This time he clasped her 
hand with an eager, nervous pressure. 

"Mary, you know I have endeavoured 
to do my best for yourself and the 
children. I have embarked in this specu- 
lation of Smith's, which was by your full 
approval and consent, with a view to in- 
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crease their fortune and improve their 
position.'' 

It was fortunate for his suit that the 
clouds which concealed with a thick yeil 
the tell-tale moon, prevented Mary seeing 
his expression now. 

" True : it was with my full consent 
and approval." 

"Well, to make a long story short, 
that speculation, although certain to be 
successful in the end, mind, quite certain, 
had, as yet^ not fulfilled our hopes. 
Bichard, in his carping, narrow-minded 
ways, might question our wisdom, or, in 
fact, make himself excessively obnoxious 
to us both about the business. Once 
secure the golden fruite which must come, 
he could say nothing, nay, indeed, he 
could only give us credit (grudgingly it 
might be) for our judgment and fore- 
sight; but, until then, until then, I would 
wish to retain our relative positions to 
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the estate and to the children. This 
could not be if I were to ask you ta 
share my hard Date, Mary. This is the 
reason why we must part, imless you 
consent to a plan I have thought oi oyer 
and over again. It is attended with an 
amount of sacrifice which my loye claims on 
yours. God knows if I dare name it to you !" 

He bent down, towards her, with his 
band clasping hers still more and more 
yehem^aitly. 

Mary troubled more at the agitation 
of his yoice than at any proi^eet of sacri- 
fice on her part which she might be called 
on to make. 

^^Then, Edgar, if I understand rightly, 
you would wish that we should be en- 
gaged, simply engaged, until this tire- 
some Smith speculation will enable you 
to testify to Bichard Oayen that you 
haye fulfilled to the utmost their fether's 
trust to you for his children." 
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Edgar winced; bat the Mendly gloom 
still hid his features. 

" Ah ! but then, Mary, how are we to 
bear three years, perhaps longer, of this 
existence -^ loving each other deeply, 
yet with no holy bond of marriage to 
hallow that lore?* 

^^Bnt then, Edgar, I do not under- 
stand you. You must speak more plainly. 
I cannot see why Bichard should not 
know all we have done. It was for the 
best, surely, and the same argument which 
convinced you of the desirable step will 
convince him ; and then, Edgar, dear 
Edgar, you know I do not value luxury. 
Luxury is cheerless work, mishared by 
one we love. I should care for no 
amount of it I never shall agaso, if I 
think of you away, beaadng alone, quite 
alone, your harder &tQ.'^ 

The soft tender voiee, the plaintive 
accents, fell like so many thunderbolts 
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OH Edgar's ear. But he had entered 
on the path ; he would not turn aside, 
let the whispers of conscience be ever 
so upbraiding or entreating. There, fixed 
before him, was the goal which he had 
determined to reach, and nothing should 
deter him. AU the powers of his mind 
should be pointed, as in a focus, to this 
end. Nothing should stop him. 

"Ah, Mary, it is sweet for me to 
hear such words from you; and, loving 
you as I do, I would not, no, not for 
worlds, have Bichard Craven or any one 
point at me as unworthy of you, being 
a speculator, a schemer, and with other 
people's money, too ! This they would 
be sure to do, whilst the investment 
remained doubtful. No; three years will 
see the triumphant result; but then, those 
three years I shall be miserable — more 
so than ever I was, knowing I love you 
and you me, and yet you not my wife ! ■ ' 
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" But then, the alternative, Edgar? 
I am not convinced of what you say, 
and you have all along behaved so nobly 
aad unweariedly for our interests - you 
misjudge people — they must see it as I 
do : but the alternative ? " 

"Listen, Mary. Until I can come 
out triumphant in this business, I can- 
not, for your sake, for my own, I 
cannot relinquish the position I hold 
under Mr. Craven^s will. I may be over 
sensitive, but I cannot brook Bichard 
Craven's cross-questionings and suspicions ; 
and, again, my position now, with regard 
to you, will be more than I can bear ! 
There is this alternative,'' he bent his 
face lower and lower until his cheek 
almost touched the brown looks, which 
were rising and falling in the gusts of 
wind, — ^he whispered, "Mary, let me call 
you mine in the sight of Heaven and 
to our consciences by a secret marriage, 

TOL. IX. 3 
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whilst we preserve our outward relations 
as they are ! " 

Just then a blast swept into the caye, 
and the increasing gloom hid the &oes 
of both* Mary, cold and trembling, 
sprang from her seat. 

^^ No, Edgar, I cannot do this. Heaven 
knows that I would make any other 
sacrifice — I have offered to do it — ^home, 
riches, everything. But this involves an 
act of dishonesty, surely. How can I 
do it? No, no, Edgar; you ask too 
much." 

^^ Alas, I feared so ! I told you I 
must ask what might be too much. 
That your love is uot equal to this — 
that it does not equal mine; I was a 
fool to think it was ! I will go on 
my course, the same forlorn, miserable, 
lonely man. But, Mary — Mary, loving 
you the same from hour to hour, from 
year to year — one word — say you forgive 
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me." He stretched out his hand and 
caught her, as she passed by him 
rapidly. 

^^Oh, Edgar, I cannot bear to hear 
you speak so despondingly of yourself. 
Oh, unfortunate that I am ! You know 
I would do anything ; but this, this, 
would be dishonest to Mr. Craven — ^to 
my children." 

^^How dishonest, Mary? Listen again 
to me." He drew her down on the rough 
rock and passed his arm round her, shel- 
tering her from the wind which increased 
every moment more and more. ^^How 
dishonest to Mr. Craven? I am only 
striving to fulfil my trust, received from 
him ; and consequently, how dishonest 
towards his children? I know myself: 
I cannot be engaged to you for long 
years; I could not bear the suspense— 
the anxiety — the dread that your love 
might not outlive the trial, — ^nay, listen to 
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me, dearest. If I knew yon to be my 
wife— my precious one and very own — I 
should be strengthened and cheered for 
anything; and the time will come— doubt 
it not — when I can triumphantly proclaim 
yon as such in the eyes of the world, and 
at the same moment hold forth indubitable 
proofs of my conscientious discharge of 
my duties as guardian to your children ! " 

And the tempter tempted not in vain, 
as he poured into the ear of poor Mary 
his subtle arguments — dwelling on the 
welcome theme of his love — that love 
which would soften all trials to her, come 
when they would — be what they might. 

And the consent was given at last, but 
lingeringly and unwillingly. Conscience 
made a stand for it; and the smoulder- 
ing embers of good principle and recti- 
tude shot up a bright but fleeting blaze. 

All gave way before the impetuous 
torrent of human love, unsanctified as it 
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was by nobleness or real interest in its 
object. 

And when they left the cave, in almost 
darkness, Edgar's arm embraced his be- 
trothed, and she had promised to be his 
wife by the ties which the law would 
acknowledge to be binding — ^but in the 
sight of Heaven what would they be 
worth, when the day comes when we 
must give account of all we do? 
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CHAPTER IV 



The winter had set in, and the dull 
dark days of our English climate had 
succeeded to the beauty of the summer 
and autumn, which had delighted so many 
of the party at Cliffend. They had all 
separated at the close of September, and 
were now again, with the exception of two 
of them, at their homes. 

Those two were Captain Manly and Mrs. 
Craven. A great change had come over 
the latter. Mrs. Villiers looked at her 
day after day with wonder, and owned 
herself puzzled. She was gay, lively, and 
buoyantly happy at times ; moody, rest- 
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less, and dissatisfied, at others. She had 
told her mother in words, and with a 
manner of unusual decision for her, that 
she had refused Sir George— yes, refused 
him and his twenty thousand a year; and 
when cross-questioned by the persevering 
matron, respecting Edgar, had dismissed 
the subject with such pride of manner, and 
such determination in her desire that it 
should not be again spoken on, that there 
was no other course but the required silence 
to pursue, and Mrs. Villiers consequently, 
sorely against her will, gave the point up. 

Augusta and her brother had gone to 
their home soon after the rejection of the 
poor Baronet. 

By some means Jenny Craven and her 
brother Charles had been a great deal with 
old Mr. Clifton, their cousins, and the 
Thelwalls, and had explored in each 
others' company all the famous sights of 
the place, and had enjoyed the many 
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excursions which the eccentric owner of 
the Lighthouse had concocted and planned 
for them. 

Poor old Mr. Clifton seemed to live his 
youth over again in the hoy Harry. His 
generous open-hearted temper, his fearless 
conduct, his straightforwardness, had won 
completely the old man's heart Tears 
stood in his eyes as he saw the lad off 
for school, and dimmed them just as he 
was eagerly watching the carriage with 
the little figure waving his hat from the 
hox. 

And they were all gone now ! The 
tenants of the mill rooms, the " Hut," and, 
worse than all, the little one who was 
never so happy as when by his old uncle's 
side, pattering along over the sands, or 
helping to sail the boat, or hauling in the 
nets, full of bright, sparkling fish. And 
the day was gloomy and dull, and the 
wind whistled mournfully and, it seemed 
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to Mr. Clifton, almost sympathetically, 
aroimd the building, whilst he sat at his 
solitary meal that evening, and wondered 
again and again when the old place would 
look so cheery as it had done for the last 
two months ! 

When this chapter opened it was in 
liTovember, and the day was indeed one 
of the worst in this dreary month. 

By a fire in a small lodging-house in 
a retired quarter ft'om the great world 
of the West End, Mrs. Craven sat with 
an anxious, troubled look on her face. 
There was nothing within or without the 
room to cheer or encourage ; the atmo- 
sphere was dark and thick, the apartment 
dingy and miserable. 

Mary shivered and drew nearer to the 
fire — stirred it again and again, and it 
shot forth a blaze which only contrasted 
more completely with the surrounding 
gloom. 
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She rose and paced the nairow room ; 
her hands clenched, her eyes fixed, in a 
sort of spasm of anxiety and perplexity. 
At last she heard a knock at the street 
door. She hastily opened the one leading 
on to the passage, and soon was made 
aware of a springing step mounting the 
narrow staircase : in a moment more Edgar 
Manly stood before her. 

^^Oh, Edgar, thank Heavens you are 
come! I was getting so lonely, so 
depressed," and she leant her head 
wearily on his shoulder. 

^^Mary, darling, all is right, all is 
well. You will only need to be here 
for another four and twenty hours, and 
then, beloved, then you will be mine, my 
very own." 

Mary sighed. 

" Oh, Edgar, I wish I knew I was 
right. It seems so strange, so wrong, 
that the moment I call myself your 
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wife, I shall be borne down by the 
feeling that it is deceit, it is almost 
frand I am practising ! " 

"Nay, nay, it is only for a time, a 
very short time. I have seen Smith 
to-day, and he gives wonderful hopes of 
all being right in a far less time than 
I thought. And so, darling, cheer up, 
and tell me how you got away fi'om 
the Hall; and you are looking so thin 
and so pale in the three weeks since I 
saw you last ! " 

Mary sat down wearily by Edgar's 
side. I^ot all his love and tenderness, 
and hopeful words, could enable her to 
cast off the gloom which overhung her. 

"Mamma asked to see the letter in 
which you requested me to come up to 
sign some deeds (alas, the deceit !). I 
showed it to her, and withstood all 
her entreaties that I would take a ser- 
vant or Amy. I promised to be back 
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to-morrow, and I must, Edgar. For 
even with yau^ I hardly know if I 
could live out a week in this dreadful 
place.'' 

" Yes, you shall * go. It will disarm 
suspicion. And now, about to-morrow. I 
have arranged for the ceremony to take 
place at St. Michael's, near here^ Smith 
will be a witness and will give you 
away; and the pew-opener will act as 
another, and I have appointed nine o'clock. 
WiU that be too early ?" 

"No, any time, Edgar," she replied, 
still with that weary sigh. 

" Come, Mary, this is not quite the 
bride I expected. If you vish to retract 
now, there is yet time ; I would not 
force you." He spoke in a pained tone 
of voice. 

Mary burst into tears. "No, no, for- 
give me, Edgar, I am low and miserable — 
this horrible place, I think: no I would 
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not retract — I love you better than all in 
this world — children — ^home — friends; only 
let me call you husband, and I shall be 
happier: I shall be more settled. Now, 
all seems so wild and uncertain; some- 
thing may yet happen to prevent our 
marriage ! '* 

"No fear, darling; all will be right!" 
He stroked her hand fondly as it rested 
on the cushion— her left hand, with its 
wedding-ring and its two brilliant guards. 

"By the way, there is one thing, Mary, 
I have forgotten, and that is the wedding 
ring. You must give me this as a 
guide,'* and he took up the slight hand, 
and withdrew at once the three rings. 

Mary started. " Oh, Edgar ! what have 
you done ? I^ have never had that one 
oflf since the day I was married." 

"But, dearest, you could not wear it 
to-morrow — mine should be the only ring 
— ^your husband's — that you should wear. 
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I could not endure to see it taking a 
second place on this dear hand/' and he 
kissed it fondly. 

So the three discarded rings lay un- 
heeded on the tahle, whilst Edgar ponred 
into her ear the soft honeyed accents 
which had won her to his purpose, and 
which had begun for her a career of 
duplicity and fraud. 

At last he rose to go ; he did not 
dare to stay longer. He said he would 
call the next morning at half-past eight; 
then he took up one of the guard 
rings, and bidding her a fond farewell, 
and cheering her with many a fond 
word and caress, he left the dingy little 
room. 

The maid came to shut the shutters 
and draw the curtains, and looked in 
wonder at the beautiAil pale woman who 
sat there so desponding. Sally thought 
that the fine handsome gentleman she had 
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just let out could not be the pretty 
lady^s lover, or why should she be so 
sad? Sally had never owned a sweet- 
heart, and had* never carried a flirtation 
beyond a little chaff with the baker's 
man, who acknowledged to having two or 
three young ladies to whom he was already 

• 

engaged, in the same street. To her 
ideas, then, a lover was a luxury and a 
prize denied to many, awaided only to the 
few, and those few should look happy, and 
be happy and triumphant; and this was 
not the expression of the lodger's face 
and attitude as she hung over the 
fire. 

^^You would like tea, ma'am, now, I 
suppose ? " 

Mary nodded assent, and Sally left the 
room, having placed two candles on the 
table. 

The light glittered on the rings as 
they lay tiiere. The one the badge she 
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had worn so long, during ten years of happy 
married life — that ring which she re- 
membered BO well, being first tried on^ 
with its costly companions, the day be- 
fore she left her girlhood's home. Mary 
fixed her eyes on it, as it seemed to 
look up at her half reproachfully. Never 
since that eve of her marriage had she 
regarded its vacant circle with such feelings 
as she did now. The very sight recalled, 
in swift array before her, those happy, 
peaceful years, that tender, loving, un- 
selfish husband. The woman who loves 
her husband regards with tenderness this 
pledge of her union; and Mary, with her 
recollection teeming with thoughts of that 
dear one's love and care of her, hid 
her &oe and burst into a paroxysm of 
tears. 

Tenderly she took the discarded circle 
in her hand, kissed it once, twice, and 
then she hung it on a chain of Mr. 
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Craven's hair, and there it rested near 
her heart — that heart which had suffered 
so much, and had still so much left to 
endure ! 

Nine o'clock came the next morning — 
but the risen sun had not dispelled the 
cloud of fog. Still thickly it enwrapped 
the scene, and still flickered and burnt 
the gas lamps in the alinost deserted 
streets. 

Edgar came at half-past eight. He 
hardly spoke, but Mary could see his 
fond encouraging look, and gathered some 
comfort from that. In silence they 
paced the dark pavements, and at last 
entered the cold, cold aisle of the 
church. 

Dimly was it lit by the altar with 
one lamp, under which stood a group. 
It was composed of Smith the lawyer, 
the pew opener, the clerk, and the 
clergyman, who had hastily arrayed 
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himself in a very dingy surplice. He 
glanced with little curiosity at the pair 
who advanced towards him. He was 
used to scenes like the present, and saw 
nothing wonderful in the desire of many 
couples to get over their nuptials in 
peace and quietness. So, hurriedly mo- 
tioning them to their respective positions, 
he proceeded with little solemnity of tone 
or manner in the sacred office. At the 
moment when he came to the words, 
" Mary, wilt thou have this man for thy 
wedded husband," a single stroke of the 
bell caused a general start, and the bride 
gave a faint cry. The curate paused and 
looked at the clerk angrily. 

"Tell that man to wait. Did you not 
let him know there was a wedding here 
this morning?" 

The clerk, looking angry also, hur- 
ried down the aisle, but before he could 
reach the belfry another solemn stroke 
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dnnounced that a fimeral would succeed 
these dismal nuptials. 

It was not, however, repeated; but 
those two sad strokes rung on Mary's 
ear for many a day after, recalling the 
shudder and dismay with which she had 
heard them. 

The service was over, and in silence 
the newly married pair turned from the 
altar, not to receive the congratula- 
tions of many friends, but the coarse 
and free-and-easy salutations of Smith. 

*'Very unlucky, tolling the bell, in- 
stead ' of ringing it, eh. Captain ? " 
laughed he, as he accompanied them 
to the vestry to sign their names. 
"B[owever, all's well that ends well, 
and I hope you will have a happy 
life of it ; and you, ma'am, though you 
have to keep the wedding a bit quiet 
for the present," he added in a whisper, 
^^but not for long, not for long. You 
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see I'm in the secret, ma'am/' and he 
chuckled, a coarse grin expanding his 
countenance. 

Mary shrunk, and clung to her hus- 
band's arm. He hastened to withdraw 
from the church, shaking hands with, 
and thanking the clergyman and Smith, 
and feeing the clerk and pew-opener. 

The tolling bell was now quicker in 
its measure. As the bridal party passed 
over the threshold, a coffin and its 
bearers stood there ready to enter. The 
men looked with some pity on the 
bride, as she, pale and agitated, "almost 
touched the pall with her dress. 

A quiet heart, at rest from sorrow, 
and toil, and many an ache, lay within 
that last home. It had reached its 
final earthly station, there to be put 
aside with the many which die and are 
forgotten. Strange contrast to the beat- 
ing anxious one who meets it on the 
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threshold of the new life begun this 
dreary mom, with its thousand cares, 
and its gleomy prospects. 

And the newly married pair passed 
away into the dull streets, whilst, the 
slight interruption being over, the body 
which had gone the way of all man- 
kind was borne forward to meet the 
advancing priest, with the beautiful words 
of the funeral service- on his Ups! 
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CHAPTEB Y. 



The Thelwalls had a grand dinner 
party one evening, at the old park. 
The house was full of gaiety and fashion, 
and Augusta had been doing her utmost 
to gather friends together to grace the 
Infirmary Ball, which was to take place 
that yery night. Every nook and cranny 
had its occupant ; even the available rooms 
in the lodge, and the coachman's and 
head keeper's cottages, had been made 
ready and fitted up for the reception of 
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the less fastidious of the bachelor guests^ 
who did not mind turning out to dress 
for dinner, and turning in afterwards, 
through the wet and snow which will 
Ml in January. 

Sir George, although he loved quiet 
more than ever, never denied his sister 
anything she chose to propose and adopt; 
and he readily gave himself up to the 
hurry and bustle of this week, because 
she had made it clear to him that they 
were bound to strain every nerve for 
this county charity. 

So a fine London cook came down, with 
his new dishes and his grand airs, to 
lord it over them in the kitchen, and to 
find fault in all directions. But he cer- 
tainly acquitted himself wonderfully well 
in his dinners, astonishing the country 
neighbours (whom Augusta invited to 
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meet her fashionable guests) with the 
variety ,and perfection of his entrees, and 
the fairy-like sugar performances of the 
second courses. 

Sir George looks a great deal older, 
but Augusta very much the same. 
Health and spirits, and an active walk 
in life, with all its interests, and perhaps 
neither its greatest joys nor greater 
cares, are wonderful preservatives to looks. 
All the difference one may see in her, 
is, perhaps, a more decided, self-possessed 
manner, as^ of one who had long been 
used to control others, and to take a 
leading part in the social life about her. 
* They had all dined earlier than usual, 
and the ladies were assembled in the 
drawing-room, after their meal, before 
going up to give the finishing touch to 
their costume. 
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Augusta was giving a few directions 
to one of the seryants, and when she 
re-entered the room, she saw a group 
of married ladies eagerly gathered round 
the sofa by the fire, whilst the spinsters 
were in the distance near the conser- 
vatory. 

"I beg your pardon, dear Miss Thel- 
wall," began a stem voice from the 
centre seat on the ottoman, ^^but might 
I ask you to give us the benefit of 
your knowledge on the point at issue 
amongst us?*^ 

^^ Certainly," smiled the hostess, as 
she drew near. *^What can I have in 
my poor head that can be of any use 
to your Grace?" 

"We have been all astonished, petri- 
fi^ed, I may say, by the news which 
Lady Benton brings us to night," and 
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she turned a stem eye on the some- 
what flunied and embarrafised cotmten- 
ance of the ooontiy Baronet's wife, who 
had seldom heard of a Duchess, sare in. 
the Court Circular y and had never seen 
one before, and certainly not sudi a 
dragon as this one ! " Fray, Lady Bent(Hi, 
tell Miss ThelwalL Pray repeat what 
you have just told us." 

Lady Benton laughed an hysterical 
laugh, and wished herself back in he!r 
comfortable home, with her fox-hunting 
husband and her nine children. 

"Well, it was merely this: I under- 
stand that Mrs. Craven introduces her 
daughter to-night at the Infirmary Ball. 
I heard it from the dress-maker who 
sent my dress from London by the same 
train as she did those of Mrs. and Miss 
Craven." 
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"There, Miss Thelwall, you hear. Can 
it be possible ? Can she have the 
assurance to meet the whole county, 
when I believe half of it has cut her 
already ? " 

Augusta looked flushed and pained. 

"I hardly think that the county has 
taken so decided a part, Duchess, as 
that Indeed, I think when you con- 
sider the vague rumours— doubtless, too, 
exaggerated and coloured highly — on 
which such a course of conduct must 
rest, one is astonished anyone can adopt 
it. I know nothing against Mrs. Cra- 
ven. Indeed, all I know of her is that 
she is the gentlest, most feminine of 
women, and leads a retired and domestic 
life, which might set an example to 
many a woman— as beautiful and attrac- 
tive as she is in society." 
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Her Grace looked with mild contempt 
at Augusta. 

^^ Vague rumours have some foonda- 
tion, you will allow, at all times. That 
any rumour should transpire of any 
woman, my dear Miss Thelwall, proves 
she is not blameless. But there is 
more than vague rumour in this case. 
Mrs. Craven's conduct with that guar- 
dian of her children passes all decency ! 
He drives and walks with her alonej 
and orders everything on the estate, 
and is master at the Hall. My maid 
tells me Mrs. Craven's maid left Beech 
Hall in consequence of the goings on 
there of Captain Manly, who has coolly 
sold out of the army and settled him- 
self at the Hall. It is disgusting! And 
then that she should dare to intrude 
herself on the respectable portion of our 
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society. Come, Miss Tbelwall, you can't 
deny this?" 

"What? his living there? No, I 
do not deny it; but he is peculiarly 
placed with respect to the children ; 
and then Mrs. Yilliers is there, and 
very often her uncle, Mr. Clifton : so 
she is fairly chaperoned, you see." 

" Well, I plainly perceive you think her 
better than she is ; but, my dear Miss Thel- 
wall, as one of the guardians of society, 
as a mother, and taking a prominent 
position as such, 1 feel I must make a 
stand at this innovation. I used to know 
Mrs. Craven and her worthy husband; 
but if I see her to-night I shall not 
know her, and I trust I am surrounded 
by those who agree with me in this 
decision." 

" A hard guardian of society truly,'/ 
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thought Augusta, and she did her best 
to soften the inexorable decree ; but it 
was in vain! 

Lady Benton stole to her : '^ I am so 
sorry I mentioned this foolish dress of 
mine ; it led to this discussion. Poor 
Mrs. Craven, it will be sach a blow to 
her if she is received thus coldly. What 
shall you do?' 

^^ Do ? Why, shake hands with her, 
poor thing. There can't be anything wrong 
in Mary Craven, I am sure. She is weak 
and foolish enough, but not bad. So, dear 
Lady Benton, let us do our best to com- 
pensate for the amount of snubbing she 
may receive at the hands of these stem 
guardians of society ! Poor dear Amy, 
though, I am sorry for her ; but come, 
we must get ready, the carriages will be 
here in half an hour." 
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The ballroom was as brilliant as a 
gay county society could make it — as 
brilliant as any Lcmdon room^ for the 
jewels were as rich and as rare as any 
which ever appeared in the metropolis, 
and the dresses, fresh from London mo- 
distes, did the occasion honour. There 
were many lovely women — ^hardly any, 
however, who could compare with Mrs. 
Craven, on whom, as she entered the 
immense hall and passed up its crowd, 
many an eye rested — some with admira- 
tion, others with pity, many with curiosity, 
and not a few, alas ! with censure. 

For her Grace's story had its founda- 
tion, as such stories generally have, as 
she l^td sagely observed ; and Mary had, 
indeed, with the fancied security of a 
long course of deceit, ventured on conduct 
which, in the early stages of her hypocrisy. 
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she would have shrunk from as leading to 
almost certain detection. 

It was she who had persuaded Edgar 
to leave the army and settle at the Hall : 
she who had in her weak, ever-repining 
nature, found herself unable alone to 
combat the frequent recurrence of her 
sharp stings of conscience ; and Edgar at 
last feared to leave her to herself, dread- 
ing that in some moment weaker than 
another she would reveal that which it 
had cost him so much to effect, and now 
to conceal. 

For the promised three years had grown 
into twice that time — even longer, and 
Mary was still to the world Mrs. Craven 
of Beech Hall ; whilst Edgar Manly was 
nothing more than the idle, handsome 
guardian of Mr. Craven's children, and 
with whom his widow flirted so out- 
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rageously as to astonish and e:^perate 
the whole society. 

Poor Maiy! her secret love for her 

« 

husband made her, indeed, reckless, of 
appearances. She rode and walked with 
him eternally, and sou^t and consulted 
his looks, dwolliitg with unfeigned de*- 
light on hi& noble features, and listening 
with eager and attentive ear to etery 
word which fell from his lips. 

Warned .as fihe frequently was by 
him, on this open expression of her. at- 
tachment, yet there were times when 
it was not to be concealed. Mrs. Yil- 
liers had ceased to discuss the subject^ 
and, with f^e dulness of advancing^ 
years, had not of \sAe observed her 
daughter sq keenly. It was enough 
that Mary had refused Sir (George, and 
had not accepted Captain Manly; and 
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she, too, soon became used to his oon- 
stant presence amongst them, and to 
his midiyided sway in the domestio 
oiide. 

Amy had grown into the lovely 
&ir flower all believed she would* For 
like some children, whose beauly is 
of that character which no age, awk* 
ward or otherwise, seems to affect, she 
had ripened and been perfected in her 
infantine model of grace and loveli- 
ness. 

Her love for her mother was as 
idolatrons as ever. She was of a stronger 
frame of mind, but her appearance 
was the . softened youthful image of 
Mary Craven ; and as the two, on Cap- 
tain Manly's arm, advanced up the ball- 
room, it was no wonder that the words 
" How beautiful," and " How sad,'' should 
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fidl fix>m the lips of some of the gay 
throng. 

Mrs. Crayen, in her black velvet and 
family diamonds, contrasted well with 
the gentle, timid figure of the young 
d&mtante in her fresh, youthful white 
dress, selected especially for this occasion. 

Mrs. Craven looked timidly about, how- 
ever, for many of her old friends and 
acquaintances either shook her very coolly 
by the hand, or turned away altogether 
when they perceived her gesture of 
salutation. Captain Manly's face flushed 
repeatedly, and by the time they had 
reached the head of the room, both he 
and Mrs. Craven looked disconcerted, 
though proud. 

Her Grace's good-natured husband, 
having been read a lecture in the 
carriage, and being a very complaisant 
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lord, if not a very hen-pecked one, had 
walked away rather than see the recep- 
tion which his less amiable wife had 
projected and reallj carried out towatdd 
the offending pair. 

Mary was standing bewildered at this 
open hostility of manner from a quarter 
where hitherto she had received every 
civility if not friendship, when a friendly 
hand was laid on her shoulder, and a 
friendly voice sounded in her ear. 

"How do you do, Mrs. Craven? And 
this is Amy : how time flies ! I am so 
glad to see you ; and you. Captain 
Manly, how are you, also?" 

Augusta's manner was hurried and 
nervous. She felt that, in the prevailing 
feeling of the room, she was acting in a 
very independent and decided manner ; 
but she felt also she was right, and i^ 
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determined on carrying it out She 
would not believe ill of Mary, though 
we know she had no great opinion of 
her strength of mind. 

Sir George, seeing his sister in con- 
ference with Mrs. Craven, made bold to 
come forward, although he crimsoned with 
embarrassment, for his meetings with the 
beautiful widow, since his rejection, had 
been few and &r between. 

Mary, too, was embarrassed, bat Mt 
all the generosity of this conduct. Edgar 
bowed distantly and left the party, now 
engaged in Mendly discourse. 

Whilst they were talking ;together, and 
Mrs. Craven was endeavouring to recover her 
equanimity, a young man passed and re- 
passed them: he advanced aft^ a little 
hesitation, and, bowing, trusted he should 
recall himself to their recollection, alfiiough 
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they had not met for some years. -His 
eye lingered on Amy. 

It was CSharles Ciayeny now a barrister 
trayelling the circuity and making some 
stir in his profession. 

Augusta was the first to recognize him 
completely. He had grown into the tall, 
intellectual-looking man of seven, or eight 
and twenty, and had quite lost the slim^ de- 
licate appearance he had worn as a youth. 

After the first welcome from the three, 
Augusta asked him after Jenny. '^She 
has not written to me for these three 
months, and what can be the reason?" 

^^Ah! There is a secret, I think, 
to communicate, Miss Thelwall ! I won- 
der if I dare mention it? Are you not 
very curious, Amy ?" and the cousin 
turned with a pleasant, joyous smile to 
the d&mtante. 
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« 

^^ I am ouriouSy if it is anything about 
Jenny. I remdmber how kind she used to 
be to me at Cliffend. Though I dare say 
I should not haye known her any more 
than I did you, if she had been here 
to-night." 

"Well, shall I teU you? I own I 
like keeping ladies a little in suspense. 
What do you say then to a marriage 
— Jenny going to be married?— and to 
whom, think you?" 

"I'll never beUeve it," interposfd 
Augusta. "She would have been sure 
to have told me." 

"But the affair is only just arranged 
— ^not a week hardly. There was my 
fother's consent to obtain; and, in fact, 
I hardly know if Jenny was quite sure 
of the bird himself until quite lately ! 
And ladies, witiii all their confidenoes. 
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are not apt to reckon on uncertainties, 
are they, Miss Thelwall?'^ 

" You are very provoking : not like 
the quiet Charlie of Cliffend. Come, 
tell me, wlio is it, and then go off 
and dance; for I presume, when you 
doff that frightful wig of yours, you 
lay aside all your stem superiority, and 
mix in the world like the rest of your 
brainless fellow-creatures.'' 

"Ah I do I? and enjoy it too. Well, 
M Amy will dance with me — for the sake 
of that concession, I will tell you the 
name of Jenny's intended ! Thanks, you 
will : then what do you think of Seymour, 
the pastor of Cliffend ? " 

" Mr. Seymour I is it possible ?" ex- 
claimed both Augusta and Mrs. Craven. 

" How did your father consent ? I 

« 

thought he was so ambitious for Jenny.'' 
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^'£[!e found it no good to be so, I 
suppose. Jenny is very unworldly, very 
imselfish, and, withal, has very strong 
opinions. She has refused one or two 
what are called unexceptionable matches; 
80 my father gare in: and my dear 
mother, you know what she is — ^good, 
gentle creature— her highest wishes will 
be realised, if Jenny is happy in the 
best way.'' 

^^ Your dear mother ! alas I I know 
very little of her of late ye^rs," sighed 
Mrs. Craven. 

The band struck up, and Charles was 
glad of an excuse to leave his aunt, as 
he was puzzled to make any reply to this 
last remark of hers. He hurried Amy to 
the quadrille, and brought now into the 
full light of the chandeliers, and in a 
comparatively less crowded place, her 



I 
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beauty and gnM» attnoted everyone's 
notice. 

^^Who is ahe?" was the general in- 
quiry. 

'^Why, poor Craven's daughter;" or 
^^ That imprudent Mrs. Craven's only girl, 
of Beedi Hall," were the replies. 

Charles looked very proud of his 
beautiful partner; and she, in turn, 
exceedingly well pleased with him ; 
for her late timidity and nervousness, 
in entering the crowded room, gave 
way in chattiag fiEimiliarly with her 
cousin. 

Edgar Manly, with cold gaze and 
haughty, stem demeanour, stood by the 
quadrille, watching the dancers. Yery 
few people he was ever iatimate with — 
very few, even on terms of acquaint- 
anceship; but few denied that, in i^- 
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pearance and distmguished air, he bore 
away the palm that evening; notwith- 
standing the presence of many who 
might boast of greater advantages of 
birth, and greater gifts of actual per- 
sonal beauty. 

Augusta, in the meantime, had taken 
Mrs. Craven's arm and led her into an 
ante-room. 

"I have not seen you for such a time, 
Mrs. Craven ; and I have an immense 
deal to tell you. I wonder if you would 
let me drive over next week and stay 
a night at Beech Hall. I should like 
to see you and Amy at home, and 
Harry too— that dear joyous Harry. May 
I?' 

Mary's eyes Kt up with pleasure. 

" May you ? Oh do, Augusta, it 
will be so good of you. Uncle Clifton 
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may be with us to-morrow, and Harry 
too; you know they are inseparables 
now. What day will you come ?" 

" Next week, I think — say Tuesday : 
all our fine friends go on Monday, and 
I shall be at liberty." 

" That is really good of you. Oh ! 
Augusta, do you remember our talk that 
day on the rock, before the dreadful 
tide came sweeping in ? Well, I am 
just the same as ever-^helpless, discon- 
tented ! I wonder why I was bom— no 
use, no pleasure to any one ! '* 

" Hush ! don't say that ! Tour beau- 
tiful Amy, see her now ! There is 
something for which to live and devote 
yourself." 

"Yes, she is a treasure, poor Amy ! But, 
Augusta, I am harassed, worried ; and all 
Mr. Craven's old friends seem to turn 
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from me ; and why ?" — ^the old peeyish 
discontented air. 

"We will talk it all over neit week: 
we will see if I can give you dny 
comfort. In the meantime here cOmes 
Lord Giften to claim my promise to 
dance ; but I will not leave you. My 
Lordy let me introduce you to Mrs. 
Craven— a very old friend of mine; and 
as I am very tired to-night, will you 
excuse my dancing, and take us to the 
room where the ices are waiting to be 
eaten ?" 

Lord Cliften, a gentlemanly, quiet- 
loddng man, bowed assent, looked ap^ 
provingly on the lovely Mrs. Craven, 
and was not at all indisposed to appear 
as escort to two such unquestionably 
handsome women. 

In the meantime the evening grew 
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on, snd Amy danced many a time, being 
aoQ^t after eagerly as the belle of the 
room. Charlie was her devoted attendant, 
and his position as her consin gaye him 
oonsideiable advantage over the gay 
officers and his brother barristers, who 
crowded for introdnction& 

^^ Confomid that Graven ! He is not 
contented with carrying off the honours 
in court this morning, but he must needs 
monopolise the most beantifol girl here, 
in the evening/' was the remark of one 
envious lawyer, as, with a low, heavy 
brow and an air which promised him 
neither success in a forensic career nor 
with the Mr sex, he stood watching 
Charlie and Amy. 

^^But don't you know they are cousins, 
you gruff creature?'' 
. ^^ Cousins be hanged !'' rejoined the 
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barrister, rendered more savage than ever 
by this miserable attempt at consola- 
tion. 



80 



CHAPTEB VI, 



It did not take Miss Thelwall yerj 
long to persuade her brother into her 
projected visit to the Hall^ although 
Bir George had some compunctions about 
her taking on herself so decided and 
independent a step. 

He was too generous and high-minded 
to bear Mrs. Craven any ill-will for 
her rejection of him^ but he could 
not be , deaf to the many whispers 
he had heard the night before against 
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her, or blind to the reception she met 
with from some of their oldest mutual 
acquaintance. 

"Kumour, my dear Sir George, ru- 
mour seldom is without some founda- 
tion," was again remarked to him by 
an old lady of the neighbourhood, much 
given to gossip, but bearing a certain 
authority, whether the result of wisdom 
and experience, or from a habit of pro- 
nouncing her opinions with that deci- 
sion and assurance which pass with 
the superficial world for it, it would 
be .hard to say. ^^A woman, my dear 
Sir George, must be imprudent be- 
fore society will trouble itself about 
her. . Once so, it will kindly rear for 
her, on the slight foundation she has 
giyen it^ a fine superstructure of 
wickedness and folly. Mrs. Craven, to 

TOL. n. 6 
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say the least of it, has been impra- 

dent. That handsome, sardonic-looking 

« 

man, Captain Manly, is installed mas- 
ter of Beech HaU. Any one can 
see she is oyer head and ears in 
love with him; bnt we all suppose 
she is nnwilling to give np the Hall, 
go into military quarters, relinquish the 
property and all, to that churl, her 
brother-in-law. Those are the terms of 
the will if she re-marries— isn't it 
so?" 

"I believe so," Sir George had re- 
plied; "but it seems to me a very 
hard thing that she should be received 
in the manner she is to-night. I 
should be the last to countenance any- 
thing like impropriety of conduct," con- 
tinued the prosy Baronet ; " but still 
there seems to be so little, so very 
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little, on which to ground such a 
stand as I see made against her." 

" Ah, well, you men are much 
more lenient than we are. Heaven forbid 
the poor woman should be one half so 
bad as the world makes her but ; but 
servants will talk amongst themselves, 
and stories from the servants' hall and 
housekeeper's room do somehow creep 
and crawl through many a crooked path 
into the boudoirs and dressing-rooms^ 
and gather on their road more dust 
and dirt; and then, in their transmission 
to the drawing-room, they lose nothing 
of their original taint.. But at the bot* 
tom of all, my dear Sir Oeorge, there 
is some truth — no matter how little, 
there is some — and there lies the mis- 
chief ! However, good night, it is . get- 
ting late/' and the old lady shook 
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hands with Sir George, passed Mrs. 
Craven with a scarcely perceptible bow, 
and disappeared, leaving Sir George pon- 
dering over her words. 

He did not fail to repeat them to 
his sister, when she broke to him her 
project. 

" So much the more need for a friend 

to warn her. Depend upon it, she 

is nothing but weak and fooUsh. She 

^as always been so. Poor Mary ! As 

for her being anything else but good 

and pure, I will never believe! I must 

say, George, I do dislike that Edgacr 

Manly. However, let me go, I shall 

be away only a few days, and you may 

depend on me I will speak my mind. 

I shall tell her all I hear in the 

world about her; and if warning will 

do her good, warning she shall have!^' 
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And 60 the brother and sister parted, 
and Augusta drove herself over the 
next bright and frosty morning. 

The hedges were all sparkling in the 
hoar frost which hung upon them, the 
sun at the same time melting the icicles 
on the branches of the trees, and 
transforming them into so many dia- 
monds, as they himg glittering over 
head. The roads returned a soft crunch- 
ing sound, as the ponies drew the 
wheels swiftly over them, and Augusta, 
in the highest spirits, resolved in her 
mind her plan of attack. 

With some minds, unsuspicious of evil 
and slow to believe in the bad^ nothing 
seems ea$»ier than to undermiae what 
mischief they permit themselves to be- 
lieve mat/ have arisen, and so thought 
Augusta* It would be , so very simple 
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an affair to show Mary Craven that 
Edgar Manly must be less at the 
house; to make her see, in so many 
plain words, that the world gave her 
credit for a weakness and folly (not 
to say more) which would endanger 
her position in society, and seriously 
affect Amy's prospects* 

^^She will see it all at once. I am 
sure of it; and so I shall do some little 
good." 

And never doubting, as Augusta 
gave expression to these thoughts almost 
aloud, she whipped up her ponies, and 
they rolled away over the glittering 
roads, and in the fresh, brisk air, at a 
pace which soon brought them to their 
journey's end. 

Augusta, as she drove up the avenue, 
was struck with the appearance of 
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neglect, almost desolation, of the place. 
Tall rank weeds grew around, the roads 
were half mended, and the walks which 
led through the shrubberies and the 
woods, green and unkept. The laurels 
and American plants, usually so beauti- 
fully trained, were now overgrown, in- 
fringing on and obstructing the narrow 
paths. 

Miss Thelwall's quick eye caught all 
this, and her mind wondered as these 
signs met her on every side. In answer 
to her summons at the door^ only the 
old butler made his appearance. "No 
assistant footman as usual; and a gloomi- 
ness and stillness reigned about the place, 
which to Augusta seemed unaccountable. 

"Mrs. Craven is in the breakfast-room, 
Miss Thelwall,'' began the old butler. 
"Master Harry has arrived.'^ 
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Augusta addressed to him a few kind 
words, and followed him to the distant 
apartment. It seemed the only one in 
use now. The drawing-rooms were closed, 
furniture covered up, and the shutters 
partially shut. 

In the breakfast-room there was Mary 
by the fire ; her boy standing on the 
hearth rug, talking and enlarging on his 
school-boy feats, and Amy on a stool at 
his feet, gazing upwards and listening 
with fond delight. 

They alj started with well-pleased 
surprise to see Miss Thelwall. 

" Then you really are come, Augusta ; 
what a good, kind creature ! " began 
Mrs. Craven, in her gentle, plaintive 
vbice. 

♦ **I told you I would. I believe you 
did not credit my good intentions. I 
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wanted to see you and Amy, and the 
old Hall; I also expected to see you, 
Harry, and so grown too; quite a young 
man, I declare." 

And Harry looked smiling and pleased. 
He was a handsome, well-grown youth, 
with his fair, ruddy countenance, his 
curling chestnut hair, and his fi:ee*hearted, 
open expression. 

Augusta took off her bonnet and cloak, 
and, seated in the warmest nook by the 
fire, was at once admitted into the confi- 
dential conclave. ITo one could withstand 
her genial manner, her ready sympathy, 
her entire forgetfulness of self; and 
the young people and their mother felt 

this moment of confidence and happi- 
ness not one whit interrupted by her 

presence. 

No one mentioned Captain Manly, and 
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the conversation went on in the most easy 
and unrestrained manner possible. 

The luncheon bell rang (for Augusta 
had arrived early), and the happy party 
by the fire-side broke up reluctantly 
to repair to the dining-room. There the 
table was set forth with unusual plain- 
ness, the old servant alone wait- 
ing. It was altogether strange and 
very different to old days. Mrs. Craven, 
with a glance of anxious inquiry at 
Miss Thelwall, took her seat at the head 
of the table, prepared her mother's place, 
which always was beside her, and her 
children and guest ranged themselves 
on each side. Still there was a vacant 
place opposite the widow. No one 
noticed it, however, and in a few 
moments Mrs. Yilliers, assisted by her 
maid, entered the room. 
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How old and withered she looked ! 
The same young braids of chestnut 
hair, overhanging brows which had hol- 
lowed at the temples, and which had 
received from Time's ruthless fingers 
many a line and wrinkle! As she tot- 
tered feebly to her chair, and almost 
breathlessly sank into it, Augusta looked 
on with eyes of pity and newly 
awakened interest. She had never much 
liked Mrs. Villiers; but now— now she 
looked so near her last days, she could 
not but watch her with a softened 
feeling. 

The old lady received Harry's saluta- 
tion with apparent coldness, but looked 
up with considerable animation at the 
sound of Augusta's name. 

" What ! Miss Thelwall ! This is, in- 
deed, a pleasure. I thought we never 
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should meet again after that unfortunate 
affair." 

Mrs. Craven coloured crimson. 

^^Here, dear mamma, take some of 
this mutton. You know that you had 
no soup at twelve to-day.'' 

Mrs. Yilliers looked at the dish, 
and then looked at her daughter. 

" What, Mary, mutton again ? — and 
boiled mutton, too — a thing I hate. 
And what else have you?" continued 
the old lady, in a querulous, impatient 
tone of voice. 

"Cold chicken, Mrs. Villiers, have 
some of that,'' chimed in Augusta, and 
she managed to cut a delicate morsel 
for the invalid, who, however, wondered 
and fretted for half the luncheon, until the 
door opened and in walked Captain Manly, 
of whom she seemed to stand in great awe. 
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He was most courteous to Miss Thel- 
wall, and assumed all the manners of 
the Master of the House ; accosted 
Harry with a patronising air, and took 
his seat opposite Mrs. Craven, with no 
embarrassment perceptible. 

Miss -Thelwall looked on in surprise. 

"Mrs. Craven, you will walk with 
me this afternoon. I want to talk to 
you of a thousand things, and I 
want to renew my acquaintance with 
Beech Hall, to which I have been so 
long a stranger." 

" Too long,^' began Edgar, without 
leaving Mary time to reply; "but this, 
I hope, will be remedied now the ice 
is broken — talking of which, by-the-way, 
Harry, the lower pond is frozen over, 
and to-morrow I believe it will be in 
skating order. I suppose you have 
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learnt something beyond sliding at 
Eton, eh?" 

The youth glanced at his guardian 
with no pleasant expression. 

"Yes, sir, I believe I can skate and 
ought to by this time, though I have 
not Eton to thank for the rare accom- 
plishment." 

Harry sauntered off to the stable, 
and Mary accompanied her guest, as 
requested, for a ramble. Wherever they 
turned signs of neglect met the eye. 
Either Mrs. Craven was used to it, and 
it ceased to make itself perceptible to 
her, or she was determined to appear 
unconscious, so as not to elicit any 
remark firom Augusta; so they passed 
one by one the broken fences, the un- 
hinged gate, the rude paths which had 
once been so trim and neat. Many a 
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branch had they to hold aside to enable 
them to pass, and many a shower of 
hoar frost which still encumbered the 
leaves of the laurel bushes fell in glitter- 
ing drops on their cloaks. 

Mrs. Craven, with her drooping figure 
and weak faltering steps, hung on Miss 
ThelwalPs arm. There was something 
in the manner of both, as they passed 
on side by side, which would strike a 
keen observer as indicative of character. 
The firm tread,, the upright form, the 
open keen glance of the one; the timid, 
hesitating, undecided deportment of the 
other — the hurried glance around, the 
painfdl fearing expression which seemed 
now habitual. 

Miss Thelwall only waited a few 
moments before she approached the sub- 
ject she had at heart — approached it 
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certainly not without trepidation^ but 
still witib a confidence which gaye her 
courage the nearer she came to it. 

^^ Amy looked so lovely the other night, 
Mary. I heard every one say she was 
the belle of the room. How proud you 
must be of her, and how her cousin 
seemed to admire her." 

" Ah, Charlie ! yes, he did— dear, nice 
dear fellow ! he seems very tmlike his 
hard cold father. I think Amy enjoyed 
herself; although she danced a good deal 
with Charlie and those dragoons, she had 
no introduction to the county families. 
I cannot think why?^ 

" The world in general is very ill- 
natured, aud a county world perhaps 
more so even. You have offended them 
somehow, Mary; you '' 

"Then you too, you, Augusta, saw my 
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reiception last week ! And now tell me^ 
tell me at once if jrou know the reason 
why it was. Some of the oldest of m^ 
friends, Mr. Craven's friends, gave me 
not so mnch as a word or a cold 
bow." 

" Yes, I know the reason, Mary ; and 
my best, assurance that / do not enter 
into it is my presence hero to-day. I 
would not say so much but that it wiQ 
enable you to listen to me with greater 
patience on what I have to say.'' 

"Well, go oil, go on!" 

" Well," and Augusta drew a long 
breath, "the world is busy with your 
name. It says — ^to make a long story 
short — ^it says Edgar Manly is too much 
at Beech Hall — ^too much on terms of 
intimacy with you, to be right or correct. 
It says that either you should marry, or 
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you should be less seen together : he 
should have less authority and influence 
here, where you alone are mistress. In 
fact, it says— and it wiU say much more 
unless, dear Mary, you are just a little 
more considerate to its opinions and its 
prejudices, and " 

For a moment Mary's cheeks, and lips 
had paled — a cold shiver ran through 
her frame, and she had clung to her 
friend's arm as if indeed she had need 
of support. 

"And then," at last she gasped, "I 
am to relinquish the assistance and help 
of my children's guardian in order to 
conciliate a cruel, heartless world^ — a 
vrorld which never could sympathise in 
my anxieties and sorrows, and which has 
always been unkind and harsh-judging ! 
Ko, indeed, I owe it no allegiance, I 
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owe it nothing ! Why should I attend 
to its murmurs, its slanders?" 

" Why^ Mary ? Because you owe it 
to your children, if for nothing else ! 
Why? Because in that cruel world we 
must mix, and as long as we do so 
must, not solely for its good opinion, 
but for our own sakes, have respect for 
its word. We cannot, so long as we 
belong to society, outrage it even in 
the smallest matter." 

^^Do I then, Augusta, outrage it? and 
do you say so^?'' 

'< Understand me, Mary : inasmuch as 
you are in your innocence careless of 
appearances, you do outrage it! Now, I 
tell you this as only true friends will 
tell you. Save me from those who will 
shake you by the hand and smile in 
your face with the words of slander 
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against you eehoing in their ears, which 
a few admonitory words, a few hints of 
what is said of you, would silence for 
ever. No! I determined to tell you all. 
I keep back nothing, and I am sure 
you not only give me credit for real 
heartfelt interest and friendship, but that 
you will remedy the evil by a prompt 
reformation in the quarter in which it 
is needed.^' 

Mary did not reply, and Augusta said 
all she thought — with gentleness and kind- 
ness, but with a certain . air of deter- 
mination and uncompromising firmness so 
characteristic of her. 

When they reached the old Hall, it 
was quite dark, and» a few faint stars 
alone shone out fix)m the heavens. Mary 
was contemplative and sad, and, during 
dinner, hardly spoke a word. 
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Edgar, from his seat at the foot 
of the table, looked at^ her inquiriDgly, 
9XLd turned a suspicious eye on Miss 
Thelw^all, but oould see nothing in her 
frank and open countenance to give 
him a chie to the cause for Mrs. 
Craven's abstraction. 

Augusta slept that night in the 
long gallery leading to the room which 
had been occupied by Mr. Craven's 
father, and to which the corpse of 
the last Squire had been carried. 
For some reason, the servants had a 
dread and a fear of this gallery; and, 
apparently to quiet and reassure them, 
Mrs. Craven had herself exchanged her 
own room for one there. It was firmly 
believed by the superstitious, that the 
last Squire's ghost rambled through it. 
A light had been seen at times, and 
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a passing of feet along the oak passage 
heard, and no q/^e would willingly go 

that way unless specially summoned by 
Mrs. Craven, who undauntedly remained 
in solitary possession of the apartments 
she had appropriated to herself there. 

The moon had risen over the snowy 
fields, and was silyering the hedges 
and trees, enwrapped within their white 
sepulchral -looking garments. As Au- 
gusta sat pondering by the window, 
whilst her fire burnt unheeded, although 
brightly, in the old fire-place, she 
heard the stable clock chime one, and 
she then closed the shutters, and drew 
nearer the toilette table to begin her 
preparations for bed. As she paused 
in a moment of abstraction, she fancied 
she heard the sound of a door creak- 
ing, and listening intently, she was 
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convinced that a step was stealthily 
creeping along the gallery! With a 
palpitating heart, she opened her bed* 
room door, and a stream of moon- 
light flooding the old gallery in one 
particular place, she .was made aware 
of a tall figure which glided along 
until it turned a comer, leading to 
Mrs. Craven's room. 

Poor Augusta's heart beat now from 
a different cause. It was not now fear, 
but horror and amazement, for she 
had recognised in the stealthy figure, 
as it passed the moonbeams, the form 
of Edgar Manly ! 
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CHAPTEE TIL 



The next mQrning broke in anoluuded 
sple;^doiur — ^Lt bad dawned on Angusta, 
dBy wa)s:eM and excited| she had lain 
sleeplessly on her bed. 

What could she think nj&w ? How 
could she meet Mary with the same 
free, friendly look and manner ? — how 
conceal from her that her mind had re- 
ceived a sudden and painful conviction 
which she would have given worlds to 
have escaped ? 
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But iier appearanee below stairs she 
must make, and she must endeavour to 
conceal her feeliiigs and dissemble as far 
as she jcould, for she felt it was all she 
could now do. 

How could she hope that words of 
hers 4M>uld st^n the torrent of Edgar 
Manly's fatal influence and power over 
the poor widow? 

It was a sad discoverj for Augusta, 
who had believed and hqped the best, 
with that Banguine temperament of hers. 

She dressed herself languidly, and with 
an evident anxiiety to prolong the time 
before she must necessarily appear in the 
family circle; and she took care to avoid 
any chance of a Mte-drUte with Mrs. 
Craven, by only leaving her room when 
the breakfast bell had rung some ten 
minutes. 
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They were a gloomy party below stairs, 

as, seated around what used to be the 
cheerfdl meal in the old Hall, they 

looked coldly aud with constraint on each 
other. 

Truth to say, there had been a violent 
scene of altercation between Edgar and 
Harry that morning, some half-an-hour 
before breakfast The latter had been 
expostulating with his mother on the 
changed appearance of everything at his 
home — the empty stables, the sad and 
neglected state of the place. She had 
recourse to tears ; and in the midst of it, 
Captain Manly had entered, and the boy 
had fearlessly turned on him, and re- 
iterated his inquiries, and this in no 
measured terms. 

Edgar Manly, with pale lips and flash- 
ing eyes, had allowed him to run on 
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for some time; but finding it useless to 
attempt to put a stop to his excited 
torrent of words, his anger was vented in 
turn, in a series of reproaches and com- 
mands for silence which had roused Harry 
more and more. 

"I am sure," the boy continued, "had 
my father lived, we should never have 
seen such things here; he would never 
have allowed me to pass my holidays 
without a single amusement — ^no horse — 
no dogs — not even a Mend allotved to 
be asked; and I ask, why is all this? 
I have a right to know, and I ask you^ 
mother — you, why it is?" 

" Oh hush ! hush, Harry ! " murmured 
Mary, as she glanced, in a fever of fright 
and anxiety, at Edgar's countenance, dark 
and lowering as a thunder-cloud as his 
eyes glanced furiously from mother to son. 
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"It is all for your good iu the end; do 
not, I beg yon. The more we save and 
economise, the better it will be for you." 

"Do not waste words on the lad," 
Edgar rejoined. "Let him only know 
who is mistress here : it seems he has 
nerer found that out. Let him know 
that the place is yours — simply yours 
alone — by his father's will, and that you 
can do with it what you choose— leave 
it to whom you choose!" 

" Is this so indeed, mother ? " said the 
boy, as he leant towards her: "did my 
father really make it so?" 

"He did indeed, dear Harry; but you 
are my heir: how should it be other- 
wise? Come, shake hands with your 
guardian, apologise to him for your in- 
temperate language. I forgive you freely ; 
ask him to do so ? " 
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Harry had turned away pale and 
dawncast, but he retraced his steps at 
these words, and kissed his mother's 
cheek; but his yoice was choked, his 
eyes full of tears. He passed out of 
the room, ayoiding his guardian, and had 
hardly disappeared when Miss Thelwall 
also entered. 

She saw in a moment something was 
amiss, and she was able to disguise in 
the general silence which followed her 
own embarrassment at meeting Mary 
again. 

And as she looked at her she could 
hardly now believe that she was other- 
wise than the pure innocent being she 
had ever believed her. But what could 
she think after last night? That gallery 
led to no rooms save Mrs. Craven's; 
and as Augusta recalled to her mind 
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had over his cousins in years gave him 
a sort of authority with them, and 
Harry gladly drew him aside before 
luncheon and detailed all his grievances, 
^nd the shock he had received that 
morning on hearing the tenor of his 
father's will. 

^^I do assure you, Charlie, that my 
poor mother is completely in Edgar's 
power. She dares not command or 
countermand a thing in the place, and 
it's my belief, if she has it in her 
power to leave the estate away, it will go 
to that man! Oh! Charlie! what shall 
I do ? I have no one to tell all 
my troubles. to, for Amy is so young, 
and she will never hear a word against 
my mother ; and, do see the state of 
the place! Look at those fences, and 
those gardens; and in the stables — not 
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a creature but the old poDy,'' and with 
a school-boy's passionate impulse, the 
lad burst into tears. 

"Come, come, Harry, it will be 
better some day ; at all events, your guar- 
dian and your mother had better be 
stingy than extravagant, over-careful than 
reckless, as too many would be. As to 
horses and dogs, which you seem to 
regret so much, you will have plenty 
of them some day, when you are master 
here." 

Nevertheless, Charlie was prejudiced 
against the guardian, say what he would. 
There was something underhand and 

« 

cunning in his expression, the young 
lawyer thought, accustomed as he was 
to study the countenances of men, and 
reflect on the feelings which possibly 
might be read there. 

■ 

▼OL. n, 8 
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He, too, had heard more against him^ 
and the injuiy his intimacy at the 
Hall was causing Mrs. Craven's repu- 
tation, than even Sir George Thelwall, 
on the night of the ball. But what 
could be done? Ifothing, for he had 
unlimited command until Harry was 
of age, and th^t was long ye^ to 
come. Who knows what might intervene 
between this and then, if anything 
should happen to the widow? and if 
so, if she would be so infatuated, so 
blind, as to rob her children — her kind 
husband's fatherless children, — ^for the 
sake of enriching this adventurer, this 
Edgar Manly? 

At last the elder cousin pacifi.ed some- 
what his youthful, boyish relative, and 
when the luncheon bell icang, they ap- 
peared again in the circle, with coun- 
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tenanoe and maimer at leagt more com- 
posed and less forbidding. 

Edgar took his usual seat, and spoke 
hardly a word^ whilst Charlie seated 
by Amy had eyes and ears for no one 
else, and improyed well this opportunity 
for further acquaintance with her. 

"Harry, you can skate to day, I 
find, on the lower pond, as your guar- 
dian said," began Mrs. Craren. "Old 
James has been up and says the ice 
is in fine order, and he has swept it 
carefully; so if you Uke we will all 
adjourn there. Will you come too, Edgar?" 

" Probably I may : I haye to see 
Saunders about the home farm; but I 
will join, you if I can find time," he 
replied in a cold and haughty tone. 

Mrs. Graven said no more, only 
looked a world of anxiety and distress, 
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as she perceived that the cloud was not 
yet blown over. 

So the party started over the crisp 
road — Charlie and his cousins first, and 
Mary and Miss Thelwall following^ 
much to the secret distress and . an- . 
noyance of the latter; but they were 
fortunately soon joined by another visitor, 
who, coming up the avenue, found 
whither their steps were directed, and 
returned with them. 

The lower pond was a small, although 
very deep receptacle of the water 
which poured over some rocks and 
shells unceasingly from the lake, which 
was one of the chief ornaments of Beech 
Hall grounds. This pond was concealed 
by overhanging shrubs and trees, and 
being sheltered from the rays of the 
sun, and from the free currents of air 
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around, was one of the first pieces of 
water in the neighbourhood which was 
frozen in the winter. 

Mr. Craven had always been par- 
ticular about its being kept in good 
skating order daring the prevalence 
of the frost, and this spot had not 
shared with the rest of the grounds 
in the general neglect. So, on this 
occasion, everything was ready, and the 
smooth surface of firm ice looked very 
inviting. 

Harry, with the buoyancy of youth, 
and its speedy oblivion of sorrow and 
anxiety, was eager to commence, and 
having lent his cousin a pair of skates, 
they were soon engaged in the exciting 
exercise. 

Mary, her guests, and Amy stood 
looking on, and now and then ventured 
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on the ice itself. Some labourers passing 
at the moment, and a gardener also, lin« 
gered to watch the young men, when 
suddenly a cry was heard, and at the 
farther end of the pond, about twenty 
yards from the shore, to their horror, 
they saw that the ice had given way, 
and that Harry was vainly struggling in 
the water beneath. 

It was the work of a moment for 
the spectators to rush round to the 
bank nearest to the boy, and to see 
what could be done. 

Mary had sunk fainting on the 
ground, but Augusta and Amy were 
amongst the first to reach the spot, 
where they could command the nearest 
access to the sufferer. 

Charlie made an attempt to skate 
up sufficiently near to extend his hand 
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to Harry, but the ice cracked and 
nearly gave way, and he had nothing 
for it but to retreat and devise other 
schemes for the rescue of his cousin. 
All was consternation, as one man 
rushed off for a rope, another bethought 
himself of tearing a plank from one 
of the fences, and impelling it towards 
poor Harry. But the poor lad was 
failing fast ! The bright sunny head 
was drooping now, as he vainly en- 
deavoured to support himself in the 
increasing aperture into which he had 
been plunged, but the rough edges 
of ice which surrounded it both broke 
away and cut the hands which feebly 
grasped it. 

Each moment was becoming more 
and more imminent, and the poor boy 
gradually sinking lower and lower, as 
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the ice-cold water numbed his limbs 
and deadened his senses. He had ceased 
his cries for help, and to the horror- 
struck spectators, seemed now to become 
senseless. One more moment, and he 
fell back into the dark water. 

Amy shrieked aloud, and made a 
frantic attempt to rush to her drowning 
brother, but she was held back by 
Augusta. In the meantime Charlie had 
hastily taken off his skates, and with 
his eye fixed on the expiring boy, he 
approached quickly to the spot. The 
ice gave way, as might be expected; 
but with cheering and encouraging 
words, he sprang into the hole, and in 
less than a moment had one arm sup- 
porting poor Harry's light form, and 
with the other was endeavouring to 
keep himself and burden above water. 
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It was an awful and exciting moment 
— ^the sight of Charlie struggling with 
the pale face of his young cousin on his 
shoulder, and the ice breaking and giving 
way, as each fresh attempt to cling to it 
proved fruitless. 

But nothing more could be done until 
fresh assistance arrived, and the agonised 
spectators looked round almost in despair, 
unable though to leave the spot, to which 
they seemed bound by a frightful attrac- 
tion. 

Augusta at last caught sight of the 

labourer, who was rushing at full 
speed with a rope, and another man 
appeared with a plank from the decaying 
bridge near. In an instant, under her 
quiet and clear directions, the plank 
was impelled towards Charlie, who seemed 
almost exhausted. The rope was cast 
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towards him, and making it fast round 
the figure of tiie boy, he was drawn 
from the water and dragged with diffi- 
culty to the shore. The gallant rescuer 
was himself now succoured in turn, and 
was in a few moments landed amongst 
them. 

But alas ! his efforts seemed fruitless, 
for Harry lay senseless and pale on the 
frost-bitten ground. 

Amy hung over him in agony, en- 
treating for one word; but there was no 
answering sign or sound; and the men 
who crowded around gave expression to 
their belief that the cold and shock of 
the immersion had been fatal. 

Augusta, seeing Mrs. Craven was still 
in a helpless condition, told Amy to 
go to her assistance, whilst she accom- 
panied poor Harry to the Hall. 
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"And lose no time — ^hasten on— every 
moment is of consequence ; and you/' 
turning to a boy who stood wondering 
and awe-struck near, "you run on to the 
house; tell the housekeeper to have 
hot blankets and flannels ready." Then 
she directed the bystanders to lift the 
slight figure and bear it as gently, 
but as quickly as possible up to the 
house. 

And the sad procession inoved on — 
the strong labourers bearing • the youthful 
heir, pale and insensible, to his home. 
Augusta walked beside, and gazed every 
now and then with anxious fear on the 
young, pale face, around the mouth and 
eyes of which blue lines were gathering, 
and around which the once bright 
chestnut curls now hung dank and 
straight. 
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In the meantime, the unfortunate 
mother, tended by her weeping child, 
partially recovered her senses, and gazed 
round her with horror-struck eyes. 

" Mother ! dear mother ! he is saved — 
dear Harry ! Do not look so, dear mother ! 
Charlie saved him at the risk of his own 
life." 

" God reward him. Oh, Amy, what 
a fearfiil sight. My boy ! my Harry ! '^ 

At this moment, Edgar Manly came 
hurriedly up. He had met the people 
beari^g the boy to the house, and being 
informed in a few words by Miss Thelwall 
of the accident and of the state of Mrs. 
Craven, had, after a grave look at the 
insensible form of Harry, hurried to the 
pond. 

" Oh ! Edgar ! my boy ! my Harry ! '' 
burst out Mrs. Craven^ again in a fresh 
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paroxysm of agony, and becoming once 
more half insensible. 

He came to her, soothed her with 
tender words and gestures, as much 
as he dared in the presence of her 
daughter; but she remained shocked and 
wandering. 

" Oh ! Edgar ! " she murmured ; " this 
is a judgment .on me ! Oh ! Edgar ! 
husband ! " and, forgetftd of the presence 
of Amy, she leant towards him with 
hands stretched out imploringly. 

'* Hush ! hush ! She is not herself, 
Amy. She talks of your father, and — 

and ." He looked at the stricken 

mother with a dark angry glance. "You 
go on, Amy, to the house. / will bring 
your mother home." 

Amy, thankful to be at liberty, flew 
off, for her thoughts were with her 
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dear Harry, whom she had seen borne 
white and cold away. She did not 
heed her mother's words. If she had, 
her guardian's explanation, hurried and 
incoherent though it was, would have 
satisfied her. 

And she found her brother stretched 
before the fire in the housekeeper's 
room, wrapped in blankets, whilst Miss 
Thelwall ^ uid others were vigorously 
chafing* the cold hands and feet At 
first all their efforts seemed firuitless; 
but a deep sigh and a lifting np of 
his eyelids showed returning conscious- 
ness. 

"He is safe now," whispered Au- 
gusta. " Do not, howeyer, cease your 
exertions; still rub, and here, Amy, 
you come and sit here! Let him recog- 
nize you, when he comes quite to him« 
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self. Poor children/' she oontmued, half 
aloud, as she saw their young faces 
bent close to each other, one nearly 
as white and ghastly as the other, 
" Poor children ! What would it have 
been if he had been lost?" 

When, in a short space, the boy 
was sufBlciently restored to be car- 
ried to his bed. Amy had time 
to think of her cousin. With tears 
in his eyes, and with every feature 
expressive of sympathy and tenderness, 
as he watched the brother and sister, 
he stood by. 

Amy turned to him with faltering words 
and lips. 

"Oh, dear cousin I What can I say? 
What can I do to show my grati- 
tude?'' 

" Dearest Amy, let us thank God, 
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and Him alone ! He will do now, poor 
Harry; and you must not fret any 
more,'' and clasping her hand for a 
moment, he hurried from the room, 
with a lightened, grateftil heart, to change 
the dripping garments which clung to 
him. 
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CHAPTEE VIIL 



The Winter Circuit was over, and 
Charlie Craven (as he was familiarly 
called by all his friends) was again at 
home in the dull dark London street 
to which Richard Craven clung with 
the tenacity of a limpet to its rock. 
He was as strict and as authoritative 
with his son as if he were still the 
schoolboy of former days, and could not 
any way* be made to see the difference 
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between him then and the rising yonng 
barrister of the present time. 

But Charlie was very amiable, and 
took all the petty annoyances of his 
daily life, and obeyed his father's 
fidgety, tiresome rules with that de- 
ference to his parent which had always 
characterised him. 

But it was his mother who had the 
largest share of his heart ! To his 
mother he turned for all his home 
comfort; into her sympathising ear he 
poured all his hopes and fears; and it 
was she who encouraged him in the 
difficulties of his career^ and who re- 
joiced most truly with him in the 
success which had followed his steps 
fix^m nearly the first. 

And how proud she was of her 
Charlie, her gentle, loving son, who 
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made her home so much more happy, 
and who, let the attractions of society 
out of doors be ever so great^ made 
her — his mother— his first ohject, cheering 
and brightening her hours, and soften* 
ing by his tender care and solicitude, 
the somewhat rugged path of life which 
she was compelled to walk in her 
husband's cold companionship. 

And now it was the pleasant and 
cosy time for mother and son ; and 
they were seated in the dusk of the 
evening over the drawing-room fire, 
his chair drawn close to hers, and 
she listening with all her ears to his 
words as they rapidly poured forth 
in relation of all that had happened 
to him since he had been with her 
last. 

Oh! that loving tie which binds the 
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hearts of a mother and her son ! Who 
can tell its power ? who can see 
the influence which it exercises over 
the future, or estimate the power for 
good which it possesses? When death 
has laid its cold grasp on the parent, 
that pure bond still holds its own on 
the heart of the son, and the remem- 
brance comes over him, in distant years, 
of the unselfish mother's love — of her 
counsel, of her gentle example ; and 
many are thus won from evil, and 
many are encouraged still farther in 
paths of holiness I 

Poor Mrs. Bichard, as she sits listen- 
ing to her only boy, and watching by 
the flickering fire-light his eager ani- 
mated countenance, she may be excused 
if she thinks there never was any one 
like him ; and she reflects for a mo- 
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ment on her somewhat hard lot in 
life, and turns with a feeling of joy 
and hope to that son, who compensates 
her for much of the sorrow and sad-* 
ness which has overshadowed her ex- 
istence. 

"And so, dear boy, Amy has turned 
out lovely ? I thought she would : she 
was a beautiful child, with a look of 
poor William, and with all her mother's 
grace and loveliness!" 

"Yes, truly, she is all I say — as 
lovely a type of womankind as I ever 
saw. And oh ! mother, her love for 
poor Harry, and for my aunt ! She 
seems bound up in them. And Harry, 
fine fellow, returns it in full; but her 
mother — ah ! well, perhaps I ought not 
to say so; but yet, to you there can 
be no harm ! I cannot think h^r 
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children are her first consideration. I 
am not sure, but during the time I 
was at Beech Hall (and you know that 
was quite a fortnight after Harry's 
accident) I had many opportunities of 
seeing how things were in that quarter, 
and that Manly seems to me to have 
unlimited power over poor Mrs. Craven. 
She appears to be attached to him 
deeply, and yet with a sort of dread 
and fear of him I cannot understand. 
Do you think there can be anything 
between them ? She is quite young 
and lovely enough to attract any man, 
and I am afraid all is not right 
there." 

" How do you mean, not right, 
Charlie?" 

"Why, the place is fearfully neglected; 
the farm is in ruins almost, and you would 
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not recognise the grounds or the house, 
so altered is it all. Poor Harry is in a 
great taking about it; and I own I 
mistrust that guardian. I do not think 
he is justified in all he makes Mrs« 
Craven do! And I can see no reason 
for it! In fact, mother, it puzzles me. 
I am afraid, greatly afraid, all is not 
right there, as I said before. Tell me 
exactly the tenor of my uncle's will! 
Harry had some idea of it, but it 
was yague, and I could not gather 
from his account the extent of the 
power vested in Mrs. Craven and this 
Manly." 

Mrs. Bichard detailed the required in- 
formation. She knew full well all the 
particulars, for many an4 many a time 
had her husband, with rage and morti- 
fication, which time even did not seem 
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to soften, gone over the ground of his 
brother's miserable infatuation, and of the 
extraordinary and shortsighted judgment 
whieh charaoterised his last act. The 
words of this hateM will, then, were 
almost burnt into her brain, as Bichard 
Craven had stood recapitulating them, 
with enraged countenance and vehement 
gestures. 

All this, then, was repeated to Charlie, 
who sat with knitted brows listening to 
his mother. 

" And, then, what sort of character 
does this Edgar Manly bear? Does he 
justify my uncle's confidence in him?'' 

"God knows, Charlie! for your father 
has been so inveterate against your aunt 
that he has ne^er permitted me to have 
intercourse with her of the most distant 
kind, and Captain Manly's circle is so 
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widely distinct from ours that I have 
never even heard his name, far less any- 
thing concerning his character or habits." 

" But how strange of my fether to 
withdraw so wholly from them all ! Has 
she made no overtures for reconciliation? 
made no efforts for a better under- 
standing ? " 

" Alas ! she did, poor soul ! I saw 
the letter she sent him, and it was 
written in an imploring spirit, which I 
wonder did not move him ; but . he re- 
jected her appeal, and sent a cruel re- 
ply ! Since then he has not named her, 
although he does not rebuke me as he 
did if I mention her to you or Jenny." 

"My father has much — ^much — to an- 
swer for ! His influence, and his ex- 
perience in a business view, might have 
been, and would have been, invaluable. 
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Now, I much fear that a great deal is 
not as it should be; but say no more 
about it yet. I will inquire about this 
Manly, ascertain his antecedents, and per- 
haps I may yet be able to do some 
good. If Mrs. Craven is not penurious 
and saving to an extraordinary extent, 
her income must go some other way, — 
in what way I cannot yet see my way 
clear enough to say! But now, darling 
mother, to another subject — ^Amy. What 
would you say if I asked you to receive 
her as your daughter — ^as your daughter 
in place of Jenny, who is so soon to 
leave us?" 

" Charlie ! my boy ! seriously ? " 

"Seriously, mother, mine! You know 

I &m not one who nms into rhapsodies; 

but if ever I met a woman who I am 

sure is all I ever dreamt of as perfec- 
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tion, it is Amy! Young, lovely, gentle, 
affectionate^ " 

"Ah, Charlie! you not nm into rhap- 
sodies?" smiled the fond mother. "But 
again I ask, are you really serious ? 
and does she respond ? " 

" Yes, indeed. I asked her, if all 
difficulties could be smoothed, if she would 
be my wife? She did not say me nay; 
but, mother, tell me, shall I have any 
objections from my father ? I never thought 
of this, until words had passed I could 
not recall; but even then, had I antici- 
pated any, I could not have done other- 
wise than I did." 

" I cannot tell, dear boy ! Your father 
is peculiar; I am surprised to think how 
little I know him now — how little I can 
judge of that which will please or dis- 
please him. This match of dear Jenny's 
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disappoints him: he expected so much 
for her: and to become the wife of a 
young man like Seymour, falls far short of 
his ambitious schemes for her. Ah, me ! 
what is money? Surely he must see now 
how little happiness it brings; when 
he thinks of his hard-earned wealth, and 
then contrasts it with the small amount 
of real enjoyment it has ever brought 
him ! But to return to Amy, Charlie. 
Forgive me, but I dread to think, with so 
poor a mother, how she has been brought 
up — if she is worthy of you." 

" Worthy of me^ mother ? Ah ! I wish 
you could see and know her;" and he 
launched forth into such a torrent of 
eloquence, descriptive of her perfections, 
as made his mother smile again, and 
belied his assertion of his calm judgment 
and unromantic temperament. 
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Mrs. Eichard listened and smiled, and 
carried along by his vehemence, forgot 
all her husband's probable displeasure, 
and the unwelcome farther connection 
with Mrs. Craven, in the delight of 
witnessing her Charlie's hope and confi- 
dence; and in picturing to herself his 
happy home, graced and endeared by the 
wife he was so eloquently describing to 
her. 

And both — both forgot the difficulties 
which hedged about this day-dream. He, 
with his large warm heart, pouring out 
its riches into the dear mother's sympa- 
thizing ear; and she, tesponding with 
her gentle words and encouraging ex- 
pressions, and by many a fond pressure 
of the hand which rested in hers. 

They are . disturbed at last — ah ! far too 
soon — by the entrance of the father. His 
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key grated harshly in the lock of the 
hall door, and the fEiniiliar sound was 
recognised by mother and son; and they 
inyolontarily drew farther apart, and 
Charlie rose from his sea€ and prepared to 
receive Sichard Craven. 

He leisurely divested himself of his 
great-coat and hat, and took off his over- 
shoes, and then they heard him ascending 
the stairs with slow and heavy step, 
panting at each landing, as it seemed, 
either to gain breath, or to continue with 
greater ease the mUtterings to himself, 
in which they had heard him indulging 
since his return; 

There was, alas! no hurried, joyous 
greeting from the son, just returned 
to his home. !N'o such meeting as that 
with his mother, to which \b had been 
looking forward for so* long, with such 
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eager delight. No! Eichard Craven 
stretched out a cold hand, which was 
as coldly, but respectfully taken; and 
then the &ther drew near the fire, 
and held his shivering fingers over 
the ruddy fiame. 

Nevertheless, chilled as he was, he 
would not have been Eichard Craven 
had he not grumbled and grunted; and, 
by the bright flames which shot upwards, 
his wife saw his disturbed countenance. 

" Do you know, it seems to me, 
you bum a deal of coals in this 
grate? Do you hear what coals have 
risen to, Mrs. Craven?" 

"Have they risen, Eichard? Well, 
but it was such a chilly evening, and 
Charlie was coming home, and — " 

" Oh, yes, of course I Charlie, the 
pet boy. I see ! / might wait a long 
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time before / should have a whole 
coal-scuttle thrown on for me! Well, 
well, I hope master Charlie is in a 
likely way for doing for himself now^ 
and finding the means by his own 
exertions, for defraying the expenses 
of his own luxuries and extravagances ! 
It is time the young birds should be 
flown, full fledged and grown as they 
are!" 

He turned to his son with an in- 
quiring and sarcastic glance. 

Charlie was so used to these remarks 
that they seemed to have no power to 
wound. His amiable temper and con- 
sideration for his mother enabled him, 
at all times, to return a temperate if 
not cheerful reply to the irritating 
remarks which Eichar^ Craven invariably 
made. 
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"I am getting on very well, sir. 
I hope that I shall be able to 
support myself and (as you say) my 
extfavagances as a bachelor ere long. 
Until then you will, I am sure, give 
me a comer here ; but I fear me, 
it will be some time before I can, 
on my own account, establish a fire-side, 
such as I should like to have waiting 
for me after my day's labour. Such 
a fireside, indeed, as you have had 
for so many years, sir. " 

" What ! marry, you mean ? " 
Eichard Craven threw himself into a 
chair with a hasty, impatient gesture, 
aad turned to his son. 
, *^Tou would never dream of such 
a step as marriage, Charles, for this 
fifteen years to come. You — you— boy, 
with your talent, your prospects, to 
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burden yourself with, a wife to bring 
you cares and annoyances without num- 
ber, and a pack of children, for whom 
you would never know how to pro- 
yide ! " 

Charlie flushed in the firelight, and 
was about to make a hasty and 
somewhat imprudent reply, when he 
caught sight of his mother's hand 
raised with a gesture of caution. 

"A man is no worse for having 
others to work and care for, surely, 
sir!" 

"That is the absurd way youths 
always talk. Yes, it is just talk; for 
let them have the others to care and 
provide for, and then see how they 
like it. Pshaw, it makes me ill ! I 
hope, Charlie, in my lifetime, you will 
kindly not embarrass yourself by taking 
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. on you such obligations. J married 
too young. I have told your mother 
so often, haven't I?" turning to his 
wife. 

She could not help smiling at this 
remark. It caused her, oh ! how much 
pain, once. Now its reiteration had con- 
verted its sting into a subject almost of 
amusement. 

^^Yes, you have often told me so, 
Eichard; but then, you know, I never 
asked you." 

And the smile still lit her pale, faded 
countenance, as she made a faint at- 
tempt to turn the conversation into a 
safer, channel, for she dreaded each 
moment Charlie's precipitate declaration; 
and she was justified in her fears, 
for, with a haste and eagerness unlike 
him, he commenced on the subject 
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nearest his heart, on which he ex- 
pended all his eloquence and ardour. 

To the surprise of both mother and 
son, Eichard Craven listened quietly, 
it seemed attentively, and heard his son 
to the conclusion of his address, with 
a slight sneer on his lips, but with no 
other signs of disa^robation. 

But the storm burst at last ! The 
eager, passionate appeal to the stem fether 
was ended, but the face of the pleader 
was turned towards hira with all the 
confidence inspired by his cause, and 
avssisted by the buoyancy of hope which 
has a vigour of growth in those of his 
age, which maturity too often greatly 
moderates, if it does not wholly dentroy. 

" And so Oharies ! and so you coolly 
sit down in my house,— opposite to me 
there,— knowing my feelings as you do, 
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and the cause — the ju*t. cause — I have 
for my hatred of Mrs. Craven, and ask 
me-^me — to consent to your marriage 
with her daughter ! Do you think me 
mad, or in my second childhood, boy?" 

Mrs, Craven trembled in her comer ; 
but Charlie seemed, though pale and 
agitated, to have the courage necessary 
to hold his own, and meet the outrageous 
burst which had attended his confession 
of love for his cousin. 

Eichard Craven was ghastly with sup- 
pressed rage. He had been attacked on 
a tender point indeed, and his anger and 
mortification for the time knew no bounds. 
It seemed as if this Mary Craven and 
her belongings were to haunt him for 
life — turning up at a moment when he 
hoped he had lost sight of them for 
ever! He forgot the children were his 
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dead brother's— once his dear, only bro- 
ther, William ! All seemed absorbed in 
the one hateM recollection — that ^that 
sleek, cunning woman had hoodwinked 
them all, and finally triumphed, remain- 
ing sole possessor of an estate which had 
descended from father to son for genera- 
tions ! 

"You forget, sir, that obnoxious as 
Mrs. Craven may be to you, her child 
is innocent; and you can hardly visit 
your wrath on her with anything like a 
show of justice ! '^ 

"I tell you this, Charles, that I would 
sooner see you married to a pauper from 
the union than to a girl who came of 
that stock! Cunning and deceit she has 
imbibed with mother's milk, and artfiil 
and heartless must she be, bom and bred 
of that woman! Never name the subject 
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to me again. I will never listen to it; 
and sooner than give you a farthing to- 
wards an establishment, or lend a finger 
towards the accomplishment of your wishes, 
I would lose my whole fortune, and re- 
turn to what I was before, a mere younger 
son, with a younger son's miserable patri- 
mony ! " 

"But, father! listen to me. I wiU not 
ask you for your consent now. I will 
wait — ^we will both gladly wait — ^until 
time and your acquaintance with Amy 
have softened your feelings against her ! 
They are unjust, believe me. Heartless 
and artful she never can be. I should 
be loth, nay, grieved, to go contrary to 
your wishes; but forgive me, sir, if, 
in this case, I reserve the right of 
judging for myself where I am most con- 
cerned. In the end, therefore, unless 
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you heartily agree to my marriage with 
my cousin '^ 

His father interrupted him, " Say no 
more, boy: I see you are headstrong 
and self-opinionated like your sisteT, with 
all your show of deference to your 
parent. Well, well, this is a fine te- 
tum for years of slavery, years of 
self-denial for the sake of ungrateM 
children ! " 

He believed then his own words, but 
in a calmer moment he could not have 
disguised from himself that it was 
money — monfey — for which he toiled and 
slaved, and for which he had narrowed 
his affections, and withdrawn his sympa- 
thies ! 

"Nay, tiay, father, hear tne again. 
I am not ungrateful to you, but—" 

" We will not prolong this discussion. 
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Charles,'' Mr. Craven resumed in a 
calmer tone. "You know my objections, 
and you know my opinion. If you 
choose to act counter to the one, and 
set at nought the other, I can say 
no more. I will only beg, desire that 
the subject may not be resumed once, 
for all." 

He rose from his chair, lit a candle, 
and leaving the room, repaired to his 
diessmg-room, where, accomplishing any- 
thing but an elaborate toilet, he de- 
scended to the meagre dinner in moody 
silence, with the saddened and anxious 
face of his wife opposite to him, and 
his children on either side, with no 
glad converse to cheer the father after 
his day's work, and hardly a smile to 
enliven the gloomy meal ! 
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CHAPTEB IX. 



A SMAXL dense rain had been falling 
since daybreak^ if the glimmering of 
light which gleamed on the dark Lon- 
don streets at seven o'clock that morning 
could be called so. The pavements were 
slippery and difficult to stand on even, 
far more so to walk; and the fog hung 
over the City like a dark veil. 

Here and there might be seen a figure 
hurrying along the streets muffled up, 
and with head held down to escape the 
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drizzling rain; and at the crossings, a 
stall or two with the attendant pacing 
up and down before it, inviting the 
stray passengers to stay and partake of 
the hot coffee or chestnuts which were 
steaming before them. 

It was far £rom an uncommon day for 
London; and, ere long, the streets were 
as ^full and as busy as ever, and the 
populace hurried to and fro, apparently 
regardless of the gloom and depression 
of the scene, busy and eager after the 
daily occupation of their lives. 

Amongst those who earliest made 
their appearance, was Edgar Manly, who 
emerged about nine o'clock from the 
small hotel in the Strand, where he had 
arrived the night before. He wore a 
large coat which buttoned up to the 
throat, hid the lower part of the face. 
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and his hat pulled down over his eyes 
made it difficult to recognise him, as he 
hastily passed from one dark street to 
another, and finally, stopped at Smith's 
door. It was not the second time he 
had been there, nor the third, for his 
visits had been many to this den, where 
for ever waited the bad genius ready 
to entrap the unwary, and plot and 
assist in schemes which would not bear 
the light of day, and which were as 
dark as the abode in which they were 
hatched. 

A low knock, and the door was opened 
stealthily by the boy Joe, a miserable, 
stunted youth, but vrith the same sharp, 
cunning eyes, which seemed to pierce 
the gloom and fog, and to descry at a 
glance who was the visitor who gruffly 
and hastily asked for his master. 
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There sat Smith over his miserable 
fire, in his miserable room, a wretched 
candle shining dimly in the surrounding 
gloom, by which the attorney cow- 
ered, overlooking a closely written, 
almost illegible sheet of paper. 

On Manly's entrance, he slipped it into 
the drawer of the table and turned 
round with a show of welcome to his 
early visitor. But between these two, 
there were few forms of even common 
civility: necessary as each had become 
to the other, hatred rested in the breast 
of both ; and either one, could his purposes 
have been accomplished without the other, 
would gladly have welcomed the intelli- 
gence that he was six-feet beneath ground 
out of the way ^— dead and buried with the 
secrets which were their common property 
and their only bond of sympathy. 
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"Well, Smith, I have had your letter, 
and here I am, you see : now, what is to 
be done ? Waste no time in words : of 
course you have devised some means 
for meeting this difficulty?" 

Edgar spoke in a hurried and irritating 
tone. 

"It was to consult with you on the 
means, Captain, which made me send for 
you." 

Edgar made an impatient gesture. 

" It is useless your losing your temper 
about it: coolness, coolness, my dear sir, 
is necessary." 

"Confound you, Smith; confound you, 
I say, with your coolness! How can a 
man be cool with ruin and disgrace 
staring him in the face? How am I to 
meet this sudden demand? How can I 
raise money for it?" 
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" Only in* one way ! You must get 
your wife — beg pardon — the widow to 
advance it. She must sell that farm you 
spoke to me about. After all it is but 
a trifle! What is eight thousand pounds 
out of that estate? Of course she will 
think that it is to further this speculation 
of ours, Captain. It will pay in the 
end, doubtless, you can assert, though it 
has disappointed us hitherto; hasn't it, 
Captain ? He— he ." 

" Silence, Smith ! I wish I had never 
set eyes on your face, or entered into 
this den of iniquity : it has ruined me, 
and I see no hope of escape." 

"Only by these means. Captain. But 
when you talk of never seeing my face, 
or this den of iniquity, as you politely 
designate it, please to consider how you 
could ever, unassisted and alone, have 
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raised the sums you have to meet your 
gamUiixg debts! Oome, come^ civility if 
you please! You owe me more than I 
do you, and it ill becomes you to boast 
and brag, and attempt to cow me, Cap- 
tain." 

'^ But it is impossible to sell that fSarm 
without bringing a ho^t of difficulties 
down on me. I doubt if I could ever 
persuade her into it. Tn fact, I am at my 
wit's end." 

He rose and paoed the smaU limits of 
the room with a sort of wild despair in 
his countenance. 

^^ Something must be done within a 
month. I can devise no other plan, 
Captain; and if you reject it, why 
then — ^then — you must take the conse- 
quences ! " 

And the man turned towards the fire, 
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and coolly stirred together the few burning 
coals which lay in the narrow grate. 

Edgar sat down again ta consider with 
a lowering brow, and with his hand 
clenched lying on the table beside him. 

Into his ear poured the wily words of 
the attorney. He seemed to bring him 
to a concurrence in his views, for Edgar 
listened patiently, with his dark thought- 
ftd face partially disclosed to view by the 
candle, which, with a long flaring wick, 
burnt with fitful gleams. 

Long he sat there, and long was the 
conference. 

The attorney appeared to have extracted 
some confession from him which lit up 
his cunning countenance with a sudden 
glance of intelligence. He talked on and 
on, and another dark hour passed; at the 
end of which, Manly rose from the old 
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wi<&6t chair, and muffling himself up 
again, and ^tiwing his hat still farther 
than before over his hrovr, he left the 
miserable sbode. 

That evening a night train took him 
within five miles of Beech Hall. There 
he stopped; and putting up at a small 
road-side inn where he was known, he 
ordered a bed, declaring he was ill, and 
unable to go on that night, and retired 
to his room as soon as it was prepared 
for his reception. 

Before doing so, however, he had seen 
the landlord, and requested him to send 
to the Hall by nine the next day and 
desire his dog-cart to come over for 
him. 

The small establishment of Hie inn had 
retired to rest, and the utmost tran- 
quillity reigned around. The night was 
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still and yeory dark, for the moon was 
Jhid by hnge elouds whicb overhimg the 
earth like a funeral pall. 

When all, then, was touhed and sileiit, 
Edgar, with a pale and fixed counte- 
nance, dressed himself and dipped on 
a pair of thick country boots, which 
he fai^ened carefully. He drew near 
the wifndow and unclosed it softly, and, 
looking and peering into the darkness, 
he stealthily leaped from the siU on to 
the soft ground beneath. A minute 
more and he was on the road, without 
the inn, and then he sped along, and 
reached quickly a gate, which, shutting 
behind him, he rapidly {exceeded over 
the fields in the direction of the Hall. 

He was an excellent walker and 
knew his ground perfectly well, so that, 
in a wonderfully short time, he had 
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amyed at a amall wicket wfaioh opened 
on the flower-garden of the HialL 
Through this he passed, and now he 
stood at a back door overhnng with 
ivy. 

He drew a key irom his pocket 
and entered. 

Every one was retired in the house — 
not a light burned but in one room, 
and that room was Mrs. Craven's. 

Edgar Manly, with * now cold and 
trembling hands, glided along the gal- 
lery, and, knocking gently at her door, 
he was admitted without a moment's 
delay. 

"Edgar, is it you? How did you 
come here? I knew your knock, and 
could hardly believe it." 

"Hush, Mary, darling Mary. I have 
but a few moments to remain. I am 
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hurried. Sit down here by me, listen 
to' what I have to say ; do not inter- 
rupt me. " 

^' Oh, Edgar ! More misfortunes — ^more 
disappointments ! '^ 

"Yes, alas! I wish I had never 
met you to bring you to this sorrow, 
Mary; but say you forgive me, forgive 
me for it all ? '' 

"Edgar, dearest husband, you know 
I have been happy as your wife, 
happier than I ever dreamt I could 
be, living under a fatal concealment 
like this. Oh ! when will it end ? 
When may the time come, and I 
shall glory to proclaim myself your 
wife?" 

" The end w near now, MBij—the end ! 
But now listen. You remember the 
will you made, that I might show 
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Smith, and get that advance I re- 
quired?" 

"Yes, of course. The will you said I 
am to destroy in a few months. It is 
still there, in that hureau.'^ 

"Well, Mary, I need it again for a 
day; and after that, you can, if you 
choose, commit it to the flames. I shall 
have no further need of it, hut I must 
leare you to-night — perhaps for some 
time^ — hut now for the paper." 

Mary rose tremhling from the couch. 
She was pale and ill, and her step 
tottered as she moved along. H^ hus- 
band's eye followed her, with a strange 
mingled expression of pity and triumph, 
and she reached the desk, and brought 
hack to him the paper. 

"And after this, you say, is the end, 
Edgar, and we may destroy l^is will, 
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and my children will be the possessora 
of their father's property, whilst you 
and I shall seek some comfortable quiet 
home. We do not waiit much money, 
you know, Edgar, you and I — ^no longer 
very young, and caring little for 
grandeur or luxury ! " 

Edgar listened gloomily to her plaintive 
Toice. He had cared for her much^ 
but the feeling seemed to have died 
out of his heart now. He despised her 
weak, vacillating character, and was weary 
of the monotonous complaints, smothered 
though they w^e, of her clandestine 
marriage. 

"But I must leave you now, Mary, 
must leave you perhaps for months." 

He worked her up to a paroxysm 
of grief and pain by his words— his 
cautions — his fears. Muek^ much has 
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yet to be gone through ere he could 
&ce the world with her in his hand 
as his wife; but much as it was, he 
told her the end was near. 

Mary Craven— poor, weak, and despond- 
ing — fell weeping on his shoulder. 
Conyulsiye sobs heayed her breast, and 
stifled her almost. He soothed her, 
and laid her on the sofa, whilst he 
went to the table for the composing 
draught which she said she had ready 
there. 

As she lay sobbing, with her face 
hid on the sofa cushions, he hastily 
poured into the glass the contents of 
a phial which he drew from his pocket. 
He brought it to her. ^^Here, Mary, 
dearest, take this; compose yourself, I 
shall soon return to you. Come, come, 
cheer up," and the man, unflinching in 
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his crime, held the poisoned cup to his 
miserable victim. 

She raised her head one instant, and 
the draught was swallowed. 

Then, and not till then, a cold shiver 
shook his frame, and great drops of 
perspiration stood out on his forehead. 
The room seemed to swim around him: 
the one light to dance and flicker in 
his dazzled eyes, and then — then he 
looked, and the pale form of Mary, 
— ^his wife— now calm and silent, lay 
before him. She seemed to be half 
sleepmg, but he roused her for an in- 
stant by his kiss -his last -on her 
cheek, and then stealing from the room, 
and folding the paper in his breast 
coat-pocket, he softly closed the door 
and retraced his steps along the passage, 
out by the ivy-covered door, into the 
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and light up spectrally the white bed 
furniture and hangings of the windows, 
and the clouds cleared away, and the 
sun poured its bright warm beams into 
the chamber. The day had begun, 
and the miserable man sat there still, 
and trembled over the dying embers! 
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CHAPTEE X. 



The family of Eichard Craven were 
seated at the early breakfast appointed 
at an hour to suit the business habits 
of both father and son. One set out 
immediately after the meal was concluded 
for his counting-house, the other for his 
chambers, leaving the dark and dismal 
house to the sole occupation of Mrs. 
Craven and Jenny for the rest of the 
day. 

Jenny was grown much quieter and 
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steadier. Whether it was that she was 
older, or that the foreshadowing of coming 
responsibilities and cares was dawning 
on her, it is impossible to say, but her 
countenance was more thoughtful, her 
manner more composed and deferential to 
her father than ever it had been. 

She was soon to leave him now, for 
his hardly-extorted consent was given for 
her marriage with the pastor of Cliffend. 
Poor as she would be, she thought she 
had seen enough of the fancied happmess 
which money brings to be able to despise 
it in her heart, and she cheered herself 
over her work with thoughts of the bright 
pretty home he was {preparing for her, 
and contrasted it with the dark, faded 
aspect of her father's house. 

Only of her mother did she think 
with tears in her eyes, and a weight at 
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her heart, and try to drive from her mind 
the picture which so constantly reciured 
ta her, of that dear mother sitting 
lonely and companionless through the 
long day. 

'*0h! here's the post, Charlie; what 
a number of letters — one — two — three for 
papa, and one for you, Charlie," and 
Jenny distributed them, reserving with 
a blush one addressed to herself. She 
was aU anxiety each morning to obtain 
the packet first, not only that she 
might secure the one unseen, but that 
fihe might by this means avert the 
bitter words with which her father 
even now greeted any information re- 
specting her future husband. 

'^ The girl is pretty enough," he 
used to say to his wife, in his usual 
grumbling tone, "and might have done 
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very well. To marry that foolish, pen- 
niless Seymonr, down there in his hole 
by the sea, is a pretty ending to qR 
the fine education she has received, and 
which has cost me nobody knows how 
much. Simpson would have had her 
over and over again, with his thousands 
a year.'^ 

"Ah, but, Eichard," she would reply, 
"Jenny never would have been happy 
in a town life with Mr. Simpson, 
who, though a worthy, good man, is 
neither young enough nor energetic 
enough for Jenny. She needs occu- 
pation, and the very privations of her 
life, and the exertions she will be com- 
pelled to make, will bring out the best 
points in her character." 

"Pooh! nonsense; don't tell me any 
one can be the better for not knowing 
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where to turn for a shilling, and with a 
parcel of squalling brats which they know 
not how to fee^, far less to provide for 
in life. However, she has done as 
she liked, and she shall try how she 
likes a little poverty by way of a 
change." 

The letters were taken by father 
and son, and silently opened : Jenny, 
meanwhile, retiring to the window to 
read hers. 

Charlie started violently as he scanned 
his, and made a hasty ejaculation. His 
face turned ashy pale, and his lips 
trembled as he turned the page over 
again and re-read the lines. 

At last he framed his lips to utter a 
few words in answer to the inquiring 
looks of his father and mother. 

"There is dreadful news from Beech 
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Hall: poor Mrs. Craven is dead; poisoned, 
it seems — ^poisoned by her own hand." 

" Poisoned, Charlie ? " % 

It was his mother's voice, in a shocked 
tone, which broke on his ear : his father 
was speechless, looking at him with a 
glazed, horrified stare. 

"The letter, Charlie, let me read it 
out," broke in Jenny, who was thus 
summoned fi:om her comer, and from her 
congenial occupation — " Ah ! it is from 
Augusta ThelwaU.*'— She read: 

«Beboh Hall, 

Thubsdat. 

"Dear Mr. Craven, 

" This house is in the greatest trouble 
and sorrow. Poor Mrs. Craven has been 
found dead — poisoned — ^it appears by her 
own hand, as the bottle which contained 
the fatal draught was found lying by her 
side. We suppose she must have taken 
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it by mistake for her usual Bedative. God 
only knows; but gone she is, and> her 
poor childcen are in the deepest grief and 
despair. 

^^ Captain Manly returned here after the 
dreadful* catastrophe^ and I believe for- 
mally announces the event to your father. 
I came at onoe, on hearing of it; but 
my object in writing to you, is to ask if 
you or Jenny could come to these poor 
children ? Mrs. Yilliers is useless to help 
or support them, being herself over- 
whelmed and almost childish. See what 
you can do. 

^* Yours sincerely, 

"AUGUSTFS THBItWALL." 

And so indeed it waa true. Mary Craven 
was gone ; and the dreadful news was con- 
firmed by the few formal lines . addressed 
by Captam Manly to Eichard Craven. 
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They all sat silent, and tears fell firom 
the eyes of mother and daughter, as they 
thought of the forlorn and bereaved 
children at Beech Hall. Charlie's mind 
was made up at once: he would go 
without the delay of an hour to his 
Amy — his orphan Amy, and soothe and 
comfort her as best he could. 

And for the stem, unforgiving brother- 
in-law — how felt he at this awful moment, 
when he learned that she, whom he had re- 
jected and forsaken, was gone from this 
earth for ever? that the causes which 
separated them were as nothing now? 
When next they met, all — all would be 
gathered into the past of the earth — 
forgotten — passed away, like the breath of 
air which stirs for a moment the current 
of our lives! 

Mary's pale, reproachful countenance 
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seemed lifted up to his, as he sat with 
gloomy, remorseful thoughts; but he shut 
it out, and turned to his grievances, in 
the vain hope of justifying his conduct 
towards her. But conscience, the tyrant 
conscience, pricked him sharply; and do 
what he would, the painful, harrowing 
conviction returned to him, that he had 
failed, miserably failed, in his duty as a 
brother, and as a man professing to be 
a Christian. 

"I shall go by the next train to the 
Hall, sir. I think some one of the family 
should be there, and you would hardly 
feel inclined, at present." 

"No, Charles, no. I shall have to go 
soon enough — I need not now — you go. 
Those unhappy children ! '^ 

" And my mother ! — if only you could 
come ? " 
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Mrs. Biichard looked implotingly at her 
husband. He saw it, and this time there 
uras no frown, no hasty forbidding word. 

" Yes ; you too — you go ; Jenny will 
take care of me." 

*' Thanks, Bichard. I may be of use," 
and the wife hurried from the room 
to make her preparations, and he sat 
gazing into the fire, whilst Jeimy went 
over and over again — not her lover^s 
welcome lines, but the dread announce- 
ment of poor Mary Craven^s death — 
and her self-infliot^ed death, tcK). 

When the great reaper has mown 
another of our flowers down; when the 
ai;fful Yisitant has been busy with the 
one we have loved and cherished, and 
the cold form lies in the darkened room, 
and we sit in our solitary chambers, 
gathering up one by one the threads 
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of our life, our mutual life, and search- 
ing in the stores of our memory for 
the events of the past, then our grief 
is strangely sharpened and quickened by the 
thought that we have not done all we could 
have done for the happiness and comfort of 
t}iose we mourn— by the remembrance of 
opportunities neglected, offences again 
and again committed, slight though they 
may be, still all bearing a poisoned 
point, which wounds and rankles in our 
hearts. In vain we endeavour to dwell 
on the recollections which our con- 
science approves. It is useless, the bit- 
ter thoughts, at such moments, over- 
whelm us, and we would give over and 
over again years of our existence, to 
retrace our footsteps awhile, to be with 
the dead again for ever so short a time 
in life, if it were only to crowd into 
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that brief period many an evidence of 
our love and tenderness! 

What were Bichard Craven's reflec- 
tions, then, as he sat moodily by his 
fireside? Did he think of his only 
brother, of the wife an4 children he had 
left, and of the desolate condition now 
of those orphans ? 

His wife came down ready to start 
on her journey. She went to Bichard, 
and hastily bade him farewell. 

" Write to me," he murmured with 
faltering voice, "and tell me if I shall 
come. I shall be ready, if needed." 

Mrs. Bichard was touched by his 
mood : his voice so different from the 
usual harsh, impatient tone. 

" God bless you, Bichard, I will 
write to you to-night. Jenny, take care 
your father has everything as usual, 
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4 

and mind and let me hear of you 
daily." 

Charlie appeared prepared to accom- 
pany his mother, pale and agitated. 
A short adieu, and they were gone — 
leaving the father still buried in 
thoughts of the past, and alone with 
his uneasy conscience. 
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CHAPTER XL 



Augusta Thelwall sat with Amy in 
the dressing-room adjoining the chamber 
wherein lay the body of Mary Craven. 

The poor orphan had snnk into a dis- 
turbed sleep, broken by sobs; and her 
pale tear-stained cheeks, and her disor- 
dered appearance, spoke but too plainly 
of her grief and despair. 

Poor Amy ! since the time she had 
rushed frantically to her mother's room, 
on the alarm being first given, she had 
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not left that and the dressing-room : 
nothing could persuade her to quit the 
vicinity of that which remained to her 
of the dear gentle mother; and as yet 
no one had dared to tell her that, in 
two days more, even so little would be 
removed, and she would then indeed 
realise the fall sense of her desolation ! 

Augusta had done all she could to 
comfort and support her; but at such 
times, words, even acts, are fuU short 
to meet our requirements. 

And so poor Amy had wept and grieved, 
and none could comfort her. 

Augusta saw she slept now, and she 
then ptole from the room to watch the 
carriage drive for the second or third 
time that day, in the hope of seeing 
a fresh arrival in the person of Charlie 
Craven. She knew he would help Harry, 
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who, in the utmost grief, had shut him- 
self up in his room, and refused to see 
any one. 

Edgar Manly, too, was seldom visible; 
and when he emerged for a few moments 
to give necessary orders, his pale, changed, 
and aged looks struck every one. 

This time Augusta was not disap- 
pointed, for a fly was seen approaching 
the house, and when she reached the 
entrance-hall Mrs. Eichard and her son 
were entering. 

" Oh ! Mr. Craven ! I am so thankful 
to see you ! And this is your mother, 
I am sure. It is good of you to 
come, for the poor children are in sad 
sorrow." 

Poor Mrs. Bichard could not speak. 
This wa? the first time she had been m 
the house since the days when she re- 
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ceived the hearty welcome of her brother- 
in-law, and was a witness to his happi- . 
ness with his young wife and blooming 
children; and now? 

Charlie pressed Augusta's hand. 

"How is it we never heard from Cap- 
tain Manly before ? It is three days now 
since this happened." 

"I cannot tell you. I only heard the 
day after by chance, and then I hurried 
over to poor Amy. Yesterday I deter- 
mined to write to you, for we seemed to 
need some one of the family. Captain 
Manly is so changed, and so hides him- ^ 
self away, we cannot understand him! 
However, you are here now, and it is not a 
little relief to me. Come in here, dear 
madam ; there is a fire, I think, in this 
room." 

They entered the morning room. There, 
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Crouched over the fire, was poor Hatty, 
\vilih his pale cheeks and heavy swollen 
eyelids, the picture of despair. 

" Harry, dear boy ! " 

Charlie advanced and laid lus hand on 
the youth's shoulder. He looked up with 
a bewildered stare, and recognising his 
cousin, fell on his shoulder with a fresh 
burst of weeping, which seemed almost 
to burst his heartstrings. 

Charlie held him with the tender touch 
of a woman whilst he permitted him to 
weep at will. Tears stood in his own 
eyes as he looked down on the lad, and 
thought of his bereavement. 

Mrs. Bichard and Augusta drew aside, 
silent, unable to utter a word; and the 
room echoed to the sobs and cries of the 
orphan. 

At last they subsided, and poor 
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Harry, still clinging to his cousin, 
uttered a few half-cioherent words — 

^^ It is all so dreadful, Charlie : 
dearest mother, how could she ever 
have poisoned herself? I won't believe 
it — she never did ! " 

"Not intentionally, dear fellow — ^^do 
not think that; and she never could 
have suffered, no not a moment's pain, 
if all we hear is true, and let us 
thank God for that." 

"Oh I Charlie; but what are we to 
do — Amy and I ? We have no 
mother now: no home without hei?." 

"Let me be your mother, Harry,'' 
whispered Mrs. Bichard, with her kind 
voice. " I loved your dear mother, and 
it is not my fault that I have not 
seen her of late years. Come, think 
of me as one who loves you for the 
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sake of both your parents, dear orphan 
boy, — and she folded him in her arms, 
and laid the throbbing head on her 

tender mother's heart. 

» 

Harry suffered it, and felt a strange 
comfort and consolation in her presence* 
Soon he became more composed, and 
leaving him with Charlie, Augusta and 
Mrs. Eicharcl ascended to the room 
where Amy still lay sleeping. 

" Poor child, poor child ! " sighed her 
aunt, as she stood looking at her. 
"How early to lose a mother's love 

and help." 

"Poor child, indeed," whispered Au- 
gusta. "I dread the moment when 
the body of the poor mother must be 
borne from them.*' 

" And when — when is that to 

be?" 
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" The day after to-morrow — alas ! it 
is settled for then.*' 

^^ I snould like to see the faoe 
once again, Miss Thelwall ; can I do 
so?" 

" Yes, come now : all is arranged, 
and poor Amy sleeps quietly. Oh, that 
it may continue, for she has sobbed 
and wailed for hours and hours, and 
till now cannot be said to have slept 
since the fatal event," 

Drawing a long breath on the 
threshold of the rodm, Mrs. Bichard 
followed Augusta. 

All was indeed arranged with the 
dread precision customary : everything 
put aside, and the tables covered over 
with cloths and set in the corners of 
the room. 

On the bed whereon had lain the 

VOL. II. 13 
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iosna of which Sichard Craren had 
years ago takrai a last farewell, now 
reposed in its last sleep that of the 
wife. 

Mrs. Bichard stood by its side, 
wiping away ereary moment the blinding 
tears which rose to her eyes. Long 
as it was since she had seen her, 
there were still the unchanged and 
beautiful features — ^the calm brow, the 
delicate eyebrows and thick lashes, and 
the small month — ^which made it easy 
to recognise her. Death had smoothed 
out the few lines and wrinkles, and 
she looked now little older than when, 
in life and health, she had appeared 
to her sister-in-law one of the most 
beautiful of her sex. 

On the cold hand was still the 
wedding-ring ; around the throat was 
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left a small hair-chain. As thus the 
two stood regarding silently the pale 
face, the old nurse who attended Mrs. 
YiUiers stole in. 8he did not speak, 
but joined them, and fixed a sorrowful 
look on the &joe of the dead. At last 
she spoke in a whisper — 

^^I have not removed her ring, Miss 
Thelwall, nor the one around her neck, 
poor darling I though what it is I don't 
know — ^here it is, see,'' she advanced and 
gently drew the hair-chain, and exposed 
a wedding ring, which, attached to it, lay 
on the cold heart. 

Augusta started, and looked at it — and 
then on the third finger of the hand, 
where rested another gold ring. She had 
often seen the hair, chain, and remembered 
that poor Mary Craven had told her she 
always wore it-^it was the hair of her 
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husband. This^ then, and the second 
wedding ring, what could it mean? 

" Some memento, very likely, nurse — ^put 
it back. She wore it all her lifetime, let 
it rest there now;'' and the husband's 
hair and t^e ring were restored to their 
place on the heart which had ceased to 
beat beneath them now. They kissed the 
cold cheek, and departed from the dark- 
ened room; Augusta, with her mind in- 
tent on the suggestions which had been 
called forth — Mrs. Bichard, with hers 
dwelling on the recollections of the past, 
which the sight of the pale and beautiful 
face had called forth. 

Amy, when roused from her sleep, and 
told of her aunt and cousin's arrival at 
the Hall, burst into a fresh paroxysm of 
tears. "It was all too late now, their 
coming; if only they 'had been there 
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before her mother died ! All seemed 
blank and hopeless to her now, and not 
even the tenderness of her oousm Charlie 
could wean from her a smile, or abate 
th^ fits of deep, passionate grief which 
recurred as each fresh recollection re- 
turned. 

By the bedside of the departed, she 
remained for hours, and when at last the 
sad offices which conclude the fearful 
preparations for the grave had to be 
performed, she was carried insensible from 
the room. 

The bell tolled early, and the vil- 
lagers began to crowd around the 
church-yard, and to peer into the 
vault — some with tears and sobs; others 
only with that morbid curiosity which 
leads people to scenes of horror and 
distress. Not one of them but had 
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some story to tell of the event at the 
Hall, not one bat had some private 
suggestion to make, and to exchange 
with a neighbonr. 

^'Well, all I say is, I hope the pDor 
lady has come by her end by &ir 
means ! It seems a strange enough thing 
any way to me, that she should take 
one dose instead of another, and when 
she'd done so, never so much as call 
for help. It passes my understanding, 
any way.'* 

^^ She did it a-purpose, that's my 
opinion, Mrs. Granger. She has been 
poor and weak ever so long, and any 
one could see as miserable and as £ei11- 
ing away as she could be. I says to 
my man, depend on it, it's money as 
has gone and worried her, as it's done 
many another in this world. It used to 
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a-worry her when she'd lots, and of late 
it has a-bothered her because she had 
so little." 

"That seems likely enough," put in 
a third, as she leant on her one 
crutch, with her head on one side 
and her good ear lifted, so that she 
might not lose a word. " Look at the 
place — there's ruins for you. No money 
to do nothing. Why, Joe Smith couldn't 
get the Captain to do the roof of his 
cottage, though the rain was pouring 
in by the hogsheads this last winter." 

" Ah ! that Captain," the speaker's 
voice fell to a whisper. "Now that's 
a man I can't abide. Cunning and sleek 
looking, and with a lot of empty words 
and promises at the tip of his tongue. 
However, we shall get rid of him now; 
for if all is true as I hears, the uncle, 
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the Squire's brother, will be master Harry's 
guardian now." 

'^Kot a bit of it, missis; not a bit of 
it. My good man was in the kitchen 
when the servants came out from the 
reading of the will, and no one will 
have any power of the place but the 
Captain till Master Harry is of age.'' 

But the talkers were silent now, as the 
procession of mourners, with their burden, 
approached the church-yard. 

On they came, with the sound oi 
the tramp of many feet, unbroken by 
a human voice. First the coffin, then 
the figures of Harry and his Uncle CUf* 
ton, who had reached the Hall only 
the night before. To him the lad 
clung with all the feeling of desolation 
and grief which his bereavement called 
forth. Then followed Charlie Craven and 
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his father, who had most unexpectedly 
reached the Hall also the night pre- 
yious. Then Edgar Manly and the 
family lawyer, and, after them, the 
tenants and old servants on the estate. 

A few moments, and the dark group 
reappeared from the church, and wended 
its way to the vault. The mourners 
stood around the open grave. A pause ! 
ISot a sound in that concourse of per- 
sons! and on the calm still winter air, 
fell the voice of the pastor of that 
flock. 

As the earth resounded on the coffin, 
a shiver passed through the assemblage, 
and Edgar Manly was seen to stagger 
forward with a pale horrified countenance. 
He was caught by the person nearest 
to him, and supported for a time; but 
by a vigorous effort he seemed to re* 
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coyer himself, although his face remained 
ghastly, and his attitude fixed and im- 
moyable. 

Poor Harry ! How they all wept with 
and for him, as, at the conclusion of 
the service, he stood trying to gaze 
through his tears into the dark narrow 
home where now lay both his parents ! 
Forgetfiil of the numbers around him, 
he gave way to unbounded grief, and 
could with difficulty be torn from the 
spot. 

The crowd, having gazed their utmost, 
and worked themselves up into various 
states of excitement, dispersed, and the 
melancholy party from the Hall broke 
up into twos and threes, and slowly 
retraced their steps, all save Edgar Manly, 
who lingered behind and watched to the 
last moment the workmen, who closed 
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l^e vault, and laid down again the turf 
whicli covered the entrance. 

And this was the last he saw of Mary 
Craven ! — save in his thoughts by day 
and his dreams by night, when the 
household would be startled by the cries 
and groans which issued from his chamber ! 
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CHAPTER XII. 



Amy was in the dressing-room pale 
and exhausted, Mrs. Bichard Craven by 
her side, solacing her with her gentle 
comforting voice, and leading her yonng 
mind to dwell with something of hope 
and pleasure on the future. 

Augusta was near at a writing table, 
her face buried in her hands, her mind 
working busily, conjecturing, suggesting 
many a solution for the mystery which 
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she was certain existed in the relations 
of Captain Manly and the widow towards 
each other. 

She rose from her seat and walked to 
the window. Beneath^ on the broad gravel 
walk^ she saw Bichard Craven hurriedly 
walking away from the house, and, as 
&r as she could discern, agitated and 
discomposed. She wondered, but said 
nothing, and returned to the table. 

The bustle in the Hall below had 
subsided, when hasty footsteps were heard 
ascending to the room in which they sat. 
The door opened suddenly, and Charlie's 
troubled countenance appeared. 

^^ Mother, I want you for a moment; 
come out at once ! " 

^^ Charlie, there is something more the 
matter! I see it by your face. Is it 
anything of Harry ? Tell me — tell me ! 
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make it the^ business of my life to 
provide a home ; but for Harry — poor 
Harry \'' 

IKmdy good Charlie leaned his head 
on his hand^ whilst tears fell from his 
eyes. 

"But, Mr. Craven, where was the 
will, then — ^where was it found ? " 

"In the bureau where all the papers 
and documents of the estate were 
kept. It was very short, and duly 
attested by two of the servants of the 
house, who have sworn to their signa- 
tures just now. ]!^o, it is all straight- 
forward and legal, and this is no longer 
a home for these dear ones — ^although 
Manly is still their guardian.'' 

Mrs. Bichard recollected all her hus- 
band's words. It seemed as if his hard 
judgment on the poor widow was justi- 
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fied now. Her children wronged — ^nay 
robbed— of tlieir father's inheritance, de- 
pendent on their guardian or their 
relatives for a bare subsistence! 

Her mother's heart yearned towards 
the doubly-desolate orphans, and she drew 
near to Amy and folded her gently to 
her. 

"Darling child! you shall return with 
me. I cannot leave her, Charlie ! can I, 
Miss Thelwall ?" 

"Any of us will be thankful to have 
her/' returned Augusta; "but where is 
Captain Manly, can we see him?'' 

She had a strange desire to see and 
confront this man, whom she suspected 
so much, and whom she had so long 
mistrusted. 

"He left the room on the first out- 
burst of my father's — he looks dreadfully 

TOL. 11. H 
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ill and hanuased^ and oould hardlj return 
a word, until that was uttered ci which 
there was no mistaking the insolting 
character, and then he bid mj father re* 
memfaear whose house this was; and my 
h&BT strode out of it without the delay 
of a moment ! '' 

" And Harry ! does he know it ? " 

"Yesl and is dreadfully cut up. He 
is now with his uncle, and thoy talk of 
his going witli him to OlifiEbnd; but we 
must ndsi Manly's eonaent, for he is still 
Hieir guardian.^ 

Amy seemed bowed down with sonpw, 
feaA tiie tears tziekled &8t down her wan 
&oe. Mrs. Bichard and Augusta remained 
buried in tiKvught. 

'^You had better see Manly, mother, 
and ask him whetimr we hare hifi per- 
mission to take Amy home with xm: it 
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is Eeeessary. Ala* ! be atillft controls 
them until both are of age." 

'' Tell him, then, I shaU be glad to 
speak a moment with him ^ and yon, 
Miss Thelwall, will you bear me com- 
pany?" 

^^ Undoubtedly^'^ Bcgoised Augusta^ 
promptly. 

CSharUe disappeared; imd, finding a ser- 
yant, he sent in the messsge that Mrs. 
!l^hard Graven was leavmg tiu) Ball- 
that evening, and wouM be glad tb see 
him ere her departure. 

The messenger had to knodc thrice at 
the door before he received permisBion to 
enter. The guairdian heard him, and re*' 
tamed in reply a few words, to thei 
effect that he should be waiting to see 
Mrs. Bichard in the mcrning room ia 
half an hour. 
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The door closed, and the miserable man 
— ^the master now of the Hall and all 
its appurtenances — ^was left alone. Again 
he sank into the chair drawn close to 
the fire, and over which he held his 
trembling, death-cold hands. How did 
he feel tuna that he was in possession of 
that which he had longed for and coveted 
all his life long ? — since the time when 
the Squire brought him from his father's 
death-bed, and surrounded him with all 
the luxuries which his position com- 
manded ! 

They were all his now! — the fine old 
house, the broad lands ; and he was master 
over all he saw. But between him and 
his riches arose the pale phantom he in 
yain strove to shut out; and from its eyes 
looked stem and sad reproach: and there 
it was for ever before him— gazing into 
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his heart every moment of the day, and 
the long, long night! 

But he must arise now and steel him- 
self for the interview with Mrs. Eichard. 
He felt he must exert himself and assert 
his proper position, ^o one must sus- 
pect that he groaned and wailed in spirit 
over the change which Mary's death had 
brought to him. 

But her children ? His wards ? How 
deal with them? He would wait and 
see what was to be done for the best. 
Deeply involved as he was, he still 
might make some reparation. He tried 
to believe that he would only hold the 
estate in trust for them, and that 
nothing but his urgent necessities could 
have ever driven him to the step he 
had taken. He would still, perhaps, 
atone for it all. 
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In the nuoi's wd£Aj ndaenilile diqpasi- 
tian, there were giami of good whiA 
aade fak icmone tenfdd more hittw 
Haa if he had been whoHy lost He 
eoald not (independent of tiie torture 
which nrast oyer att^id BQch a crime^ 
eren in the worst of mankind), stifle 
a yearning and a pity for tiie orphans, 
whom he had defrauded of their rights, 
and whom — oh, horror!— Ae had robbed 
of their sole remaining parent. He 
trembled at tbe idea of confronting 
them, now they knew a portion of 
their wrong. But it must be done, and 
he nerved himself to the trial. 

He went to a small cupboard, un^ 
locked it, and taking from it a bottle 
of some strong cordial, he swallowed a 
draught, and, with a long sigh, be- 
speaking his torture and suffering, he 
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prepared to leave the room for the in- 
terview. 

r 

Mrs. Eichard and Augasta were waitr 
ing for him: as he entered both were 
stmck by his appearance !— the agitated 

m 

countenance, so unlike the cold, firm 
expression Augusta had always remem- 
bered as his characteristic. Mrs. Bichard 
had not seen him for years and years— 
Bince the time when, a gay, slender 
youth, he had been the life of the old 
Hall. Now he was middle->aged, care- 
worn, grey, and utterly unlike the man 
she had pictured to herself he would 
have become. 

The three, after a formal recognitiosi, 
remained standing, until Manly moved 
a ofaair forward for Mrs. Eichard, and 
advanced to Miss Thelwall for the same 
puipose, but she anticipated him, and 
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seated herself where she could have a 
fiill view of his countenance as he ad- 
dressed Mrs. Bichard. 

"I believe you wished to see me, 
madam. May I ask in what way I can 
serve you?" 

"Yes, Captain Manly, I am anxious 
to consult with you respecting my niece, 
your ward. I leave Beech Hall to-night, 
and would gladly gain your permission 
that she might accompany me?" 

^^ Indeed! And pray, may I ask if 
you ' bear in mind the neglect with 
whidb their uncle, Mr. Bichard Craven, 
has ever treated them (to give his con- 
duct the mildest interpretation), and the 
possible dislike of Amy to seek the 
shelter of his home, when this one is 
open to her?" 

He spoke in a bitter sarcastic tone. 
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^^You must be aware, Captain Manly, 
that the home you speak of here is 
altered, strangely altered to them, since 
the events of the morning have tran- 
spired, and you wiU not be surprised 
that they should turn to their own near 
relatives in this strait. I do not now 
question the wisdom of their poor mo- 
ther's last act; but — ^you must forgive 
me. Captain Manly — ^but they must be 
more than human if they did not feel 
themselves wronged by it, and eager 
to leave a spot in which they can have 
no longer any interest." 

^^Do they both toishj then, to quit the 
place?" 

"Amy would, I think. Harry, I have 
not yet seen." 

Captain Manly rose, and rang the 
belL With the air of a master, he 
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ordered the servant, who answered it, 
to request his wards and their uncle 
to oome to the morning room. 

A dead silence ensued, whilst the 
footsteps of the man were heard recede 
ing; and Edgar rose from the seat 
he had occupied, and drew near to the 
window. 

Mrs. Bichard and Augusta awaited 
anxiously the forthcoming scene. 

The door at last opened, and the 
orphans appeared, followed closely by their 
old uncle. 

Harry, with swollen eyelids and pale 
cheeks, advanced first; his sister followed, 
clinging to her uncle's side. 

Edgar closed his eyes and convulsively 
grasped the arm of the chair, as they 
appeared. The dead mother seemed to 
enter with them, and to stand by their 
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sides, with the same sad, reproachful look 
as haunted him night and day — night 
and day!" 

"Yonr aunt, Amy, has given me to 
understand that you would wish to leave 
the Hall — your old home — and seek another 
with her. Am I correct in believing ]that 
this w your desire?" 

Amy trembled and was about to reply, 
when Harry started from his seat. 

VHow can you suppose it otherwise, 
sir ? How can we stay here, knowing that 
it is no longer our home — ^that we have 
lost everything — that what we eat and 
drink, and that with which we are clothed, 
will be all owing to your charity ? — youj no 
relation to us — who have no claim even on 
our affections. Oh ! mother ! mother ! what 
have we done — ^we, your poor innocent 
children to be so punished by you?"— He fell 
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forward on the sofa and hid his face in 
his hands, whilst his cries and sobs re- 
sounded in the silent room : Amy stole 
to him and caressed him, adding her 
tears to his; and the poor orph€uis wept 
together in their lost home. 

Each sob pierced Edgar's heart like a 
dagger — each word pierced his brain, and 
made him shiver again — still, still, the 
pale form of the mother seemed to stand 
over the stricken pair. 

" Harry ! I make allowance for the 
bitterness of your feelings; it is natural 
it should be' so at first; but the time 
may come, when you will see the cause 
of your mother's 'act. Ton are young — 
very young — it may not be bad for you 
to make your own way in the world. I 
have no relatives — ^no other ties — con- 
sequently, no heirs," — ^Harry made an 
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impatieiit gesture. "However, I say no 
more on this subject now ; it will depend 
on your own conduct, whether or not 
you justify my good intentions towards 
you. Enough— now I address myself to 
Mrs. Craven and your uncle. I offer my 
wards a home in this place, and I 
undertake fully to provide for them, and 
to defray every expense of education and 
maintenance for Harry in the career 
which he may fix on hereafter — ^in fact, 
to act by them both as a parent. I 
would wish them to recall their mother's 
affection for them, and not Ughtly to re- 
ject the guardian she has chosen, not 
only for them, but for their fortunes. I 
could command their obedience until they 
are of age — being still placed in au- 
thority over them by their father's will; 
but this I waive. Should they reject my 
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propositioixs and seek other homes, I will 
make each such due aUowance as befits 
their condition — I can do no more ; " 
and he paused. 

Harry sprang up and confronted the 
pale man, as he sat there in his own 
dear Other's chair. ^^ I do reject all you 
can offer : I wiU owe you nothing again 
as long as I live. You have robbed me 
of all-of everything. Ym have gained 
undue influence oyer my mother^ or thift 
never would have been! I shall go forth 
a beggar from my.righAM inheritance, 
but, so help sme Heaven I I will be be- 
holden to you never, never again. Come^ 
Amy, poor sister; if we have lost our 
home, we have still each other," and he 
threw his arm round h^, and drew near 
the door. 

^^A moment more, children! Think 
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0BC6 again ere you reject my o&r-think 
of what beggary ts— the privatioiiB, the 
trials. Think what dependence is — its 
fiery ordeals. Here^ on me, you hare 
a natural claim,— on me who only hold 
this estate in trust — ^mind, in iru9t — for 
you. On your relations — relations though 
th^ are— I maintain you hare not an 
equal claim. Think again on her who 
is gone,-*H>n the proof of her confidence 
and trust in me (unwortiliy though I 
may be), and do not allow your detest* 
ttion of your guardian to mar tiie in- 
tentions which are dimly shadowed forth 
in her disposition of this property." Harry 
stiU drew Amy forward. "You, Amy! 
your mother's darling, — ean yo«t wish 
to leave her home? — the spot where 
OTerything reminds you of her, and where 
she has hallowed erery scene ? And you 
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would go to your uncle's cold home, 
knowing how he treated that mother, — 
how harshly and perseveringly he re- 
jected her through her widowhood. Think 
again !" 

Amy did pause. It was truly her 
mother's home; and that dear mother 
miftt haye regarded and trusted the 
guardian not lightly to have done as 
she had ! Poor Amy was too young in the 
world's ways to think of any of those more 
unworthy motives which possibly occurred 
to Harry, with his wider, although still 
limited, experience of life. Besides, she 
reflected, this was the home, after all, her 
mother must have chosen for her, and 
she would abide by it. She must lose 
Harry for a time; but it would only 
be for a time. She paused then and 
pondered, still holding her brother's arm. 
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Augusta looked at Manly. He leant 
forward in his chair, the arms of which 
he was grasping in his thin hands; his 
face pale, and his eager eyes looking 
yearningly, almost fondly, on the two 
orphans as they stood before him. 

Mrs. Bichard interposed a word. " Tour 
home, Amy, with lis, will not be a cold 
once. I believe in my heart your uncle 
will gladly — nay, fondly— receive you, as 
the promised wife of our boy, and atone 
to you for the hardness with which, I 
cannot deny, he treated your beloved 
mother." 

"And I," broke in Augusta — "I, too, 
would be thankful if you would live 
with us — be my companion and my 
friend. Our home is also yours, if you 
will it." 

*' And Cliffend, child," was uttered in 
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tremulous tones by the old uncle. "Do 
not forget that ! " 

"Thanks ! oh, thanks ! dear aunt — 
Augusta — uncle; but what would have 
been her wish — ^my mother's ? Shall 
I leave her home? No, no; I will 
abide here awhile, dear Harry: think 
again ; remember her, hardly yet cold 
in the grave; what would she have 
wished ? " 

But Harry was inexorable : he turned 
round to take a final farewell. 

"I shall avail myself of the per- 
mission you give, sir, to choose my 
own course. I shall leave this, and 
seek for the present a home with my 
uncle. Soon — soon, I trust, to do for 
myself: in the meantime, I reject — 
utterly reject all assistance from you] 
and I laugh in my heart at your 
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implied honourable intentions towards 
me, in restoring my rightful inheritance ! 
And now farewell — ^farewell, Amy — my 
sister — ^farewell, dear home ! '' 

He embraced Amy again and again — 
unable to control his feelings, and to 
check the river of tears which welled 
forth fipom his eyes. And there the 
sister and brother stood before the 
guardian, with the pale phantom hover- 
ing above,^ with its eyes — it seemed 
now to him — ^fixed on them. 

Harry tore himself away at last, and 
left Amy in her chosen home, and 
the boy entered the hall, took a long 
look, shook hands with the old butler, 
who stood there agitated and bewildered, 
and strode out of the house — across the 
garden into the park — and the clouds 
gathered over the sky as thick as they 
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liad gathered around his young heart, 
and great rain drops began to &11 ; 
but still the deposed heir went on 
and on, and drew near to the church- 
yard. 

Harry threw himself on his knees 
there, on the wet cold ground, with 
tenderness — deep tenderness — in his heart 
towards the mother who yet had so 
wronged him. He gathered a branch 
from the grave — leafless though it was 
— and rising, be disappeared in the 
thickening mists. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



The winter passed drearily away, the 
summer followed, and again the winter 
eame, and a year had elapsed since the 
last sad scenes enacted in the old house 
of the Cravens. 

Engaged although they were. Amy and 
her coupin Charlie had never met since 
the moment when he regretfully bade her 
farewell, and left her with her guardian. 

Eichard Craven would never hear of 
their meeting even whilst she perversely 
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remained with Edgsr Hanly, Banctioning 
as it were (vliat ie called) the scandalous 
oondtict of her mother, and rejecting the 
tardy though now eameet offer for her 
to make her uncle's house her home. 

But Amy, believing she waa working 
out her lamented mother's intentions, and 
obeying her will, in remaining where she 
was, gently, but firmly, withstood alT the 
inducements which were presented to her; 
and although her young heart grieved over 
her separation from Charlie, yet Bhe felt 
it must soon have an end, and that when 
he was in a position to give her a home, 
he would tell her, and she could then 
look forward to a brighter future. 

Edgar Manly, kind and thoughtful as 
he waa of her, would not encourage the 
cousin to visit the Hall whilst his father 
continued so inveterate : so the young 
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couple remained apart, — she ia her duties 
at home, waiting on and tending the 
childish old grandmother, who still re- 
mained there; and he in his dark cham- 
bers in London, where he worked doubly 
hard, day by day, with tiie vision of his 
own fireside, and Amy beside it, as the 
goal which he strove to reach. 

Harry had remained at Cliffend for a 
time until he obtained a chance of 
going to sea. He had resisted all his old 
uncle's wishes that he should continue at 
Ma expense his education. No! he 
would-be free, independent, if he could: 
no burthen to any one ! The poor boy's 
heart was stung and wounded^ and his 
nature almost- turned into gall by this 
early trial. 

He had, then, taken a painful farewell 
of the dear old eccentric uncle, who still 
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dwelt in his ^'Lighthouse/' bat with a 
deeper shode on his brow, and many and 
many an additional line and wrinkle, since 
the time we first saw him in his seaside 
home. 

Harry had written to Amy a touching, 
pitifiil farewell. Poor Amy ! how she cried 
over it, and how for days she could hardly 
bear, after all, to remain at the Hall, 
which he had so indignantly rejected as 
a home. 

As for the guardian, each day seemed 
to add another care to the burthen he 
already bore. Paler and paler he grew; 
his step became each day more h^ayy 
and Ustless, and his speech more and 
more subdued and moody. For hours 
he used to remain shut up in his own 
room. And his temper was so imperious, 
almost insupportable, that hardly a ser- 
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vant in the house but feared to encounter 
him! 

To Amy alone he was gentle, — a word 
from her^ a look from those mother's eyes 
of hers, seemed to melt and tame him ! 
To her he would listen, and to her peti- 
tion he would never say nay. 

But there were strange visitors now at 
the Hall. Smith, the attorney, made his 
hateful appearance constantly there, and 
with him others almost worse than him- 
self. They sometimes remained for the 
night, and after these visits Edgar Manly 
was more a;nd more irritable and mi- 
serable. 

There were rumours, too, of heavy 
demands on the estates, and the neglect 
and desolation of the old Hall increased 
day by day, until a chance visitor 
would have hardily credited that it was 
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inhabited even. The grounds were over- 
run with weeds, the flowers wild and 
untended, the greenhouses broken and dila- 
pidated, and not a vestige remained now to 
remind one of the feminine hand which 
had once ordered and arranged, and had 
given to the beautiful old place its 
most attractive charm. 

Amy's life was a dreary, spiritless one, 
— with her grandmother during the day, 
who had long since ceased to be com- 
panionable, — with her guardian in the 
evening, whose abstracted, absent manner, 
and miserable looks, haunted her for 
hours after. She had none of the com- 
panionship, the recreations of youth; and 
the days passed gloomily away, whilst 
she lived in the memories of the past, — 

■ 

whilst striving in vain to find a consoling 
reflection that her life there was one of 
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duty, which should reconcile her to its 
many trials and privations. 

And thus time passed away to all, 
happy or miserable; never lingering, but 
adding, one by one, the daily events — 
the daily struggles — to the stream of life 
which was rolling on towards eternity. 

It was a bitter cold night. The east 
winds had lingered on through March ' 
and April, and they seemed to have 
gathered together all their power for one 
outburst ere compelled by a more genial 
time to depart for a season. 

It was on this night, more bitter cold 
than any through the winter— colder than 
even frost and snow, — the biting, nipping, 
vicious wind pierced through every fold 
and wrapper, and caused the eyes and 
skin to smart and prick. 
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Charlie Craven, after a hard day's work, 
left his chambers, and wrapping himself 
up warmly, and folding a thick handker- 
chief round his throat, prepared to meet 
the cold atmosphere without. 

The lights were beginning to throw 
their bright beams from the windows 
on to the pavement and road ; the 
gorgeous colours and glittering contents 

of the principal shops giving an air of 

# 

almost warmth and comfort as each 
wayfarer glanced into them as he 
hurried past. 

The gin palaces — those resorts of 
wickedness, of misery, and of despair — 
outshone their neighbours in the bril- 
liancy of their illumination, and as the 

dnging door would now and then 
1, and disclose to view the squalid 
rd, imbibing their poison beneath 
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the glitteriiig lights, a shudder and a sink- 
ing of the heart would be experienced 
by the reflecting passenger, who knew 
the extent of the fearful evil, and felt 
his own powerlessness to stem its tor- 
rent; and he would turn away sicken- 
ing at the contrast which the miser- 
able beings presented in the gaudy, 
flaring den. 

Charlie was one of those passengers, 
and after a hasty glance into one of 
these resorts he hurried on, with his 
mind painfully occupied by so sad — but, 
alas ! so common — a sight. 

He passed from one well-lighted 
street to another, and was nearing 
his ,own home, when, to escape the 
violence and bitterness of the wind, he 
turned down one which was narrow 
and ill-lit. 
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"Wbat is it?— a fit, do you think?" 
said Charlie, as he bent near the ob- 
ject of his compassion. 

'^ Bless ye, no, sir. Not such a fit 
as you be thinking of. Nothing but a 
fit of starvation," rejoined the master of 
the shop, who stood regarding the sufferer 
whilst he wiped his hands, firesh from 
retailing two or three pounds of tallow 
candles in his small grocery establish- 
ment. ^^ It's a case of starvation, sir ; 
and if the doctor knows his business, he'll 
order him soup and victuals, and no 
medicine." 

"Good Heavens! starved — ^pocw youth!" 

The hollow cheeks — the tightened skin 
over the lips — the pallid bony hands, aU 
seemed to corroborate the remark of the 
man; and the doctor who now came in, 
after a brief survey, confirmed it still more. 
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« 

"Yes, doubtless, a case of starvation, 
and aggravated by the dreadful cold. I 
have seen a dozen of such cases in this 
weather, and there is no mistaking it. 
We picked up a poor woman and child, 
sir, last week, on a door-step, both dead; 
and within the house where they had 
fallen, there was a supper party going 
on, and the cabs were coming up to take 
the company away, when the poor wretches 
were discovered. A hundredth part of 
what was consumed, and half a glass of 
the brandy which had been swallowed, 
almost 1^ the tumbler, would have saved 
them for a time: perhaps better as they 
were, pom: souls ! for London is full of 
sorrow and misery for the poor — squalid 
misery too, such as country folks know 
nothing about ! " 

All this time, the doctor was busy 
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with the patient; he poured 'a little 
brandy down his throat, and directed the 
bystanders to rub his hands and feet, and 
in a short time they had the comfort 
and satisfaction of seeing him partially 
restored to consciousness. 

Charlie seemed so anxious about the 
youth, and made such liberal offers for 
his temporary accommodation, that the 
shopkeeper and his wife consented to his 
remaining in the house, although they 
looked askance at the emaciated, ragged 
figure, which lay stretched before their 
fireplace ; but ultimately agreed toJIIharlie's 
wishes. 

Ere he left with the doctor, the patient 
had opened his eyes and murmured his 
thanks; and with strict injunctions that 
he should be well cared for until he 
should call again on the morrow, and 
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leaving a handsome sum to ensure their 

good willy he turned from the dark 
street. 

The doctor accompanied him a short 
distance, as he was on his way towards 
his home. 

^^Such scenes, I fear, are only too 
common," began Charlie, as after a few 
moments' silent pacing, he addressed his 
companion. 

" Only too common, sir, as yon say ; 
however, none but London clergy and 
London doctors know the misery of the 
London poor. The daily sight of frightful 
despairing poverty and disease wears any 
mind, not wholly insensible to the mis- 
eries of mankind ! Then the powerlessness 
to relieve it — ^the mere atom of use or 
comfort one can be, in the midst of such 
a vortex of misery ,and degradation I One 
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feels like a leaf tossed about on the 
ceaseless waves of a sea ! Ah ! indeed, it 
is sad work, sir." 

Charlie listened and drew out many 
particulars and incidents from the good 
man, which interested him deeply. 

They separated at last, and arranged 

to meet the next morning at the grocer's 

to see and inquire into the condition 

of Charlie's protegL 

. So the next day they met again 

and found the youth revived and sitting 
up. 

He had a sharp, cunning countenance, 
such as one often encounters in London 
streets, waiting at corners for hope of 
a stray job^ or begging a hal^enny of 
you as you cross the crowded way ; 
but there was no mistaking the desti- 
tution of his condition, or the great 
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providence of the timely aid which had 
arrived for his succour. 

After a few moments of examination 
of the youth, and inquiries as to how 
he passed the night, the doctor began 
te question him — 

**How came you in this state? — and 
how is it a young man of your age 
could not have preserved himself by 
honest labour from such a pass?" com- 
menced he. 

The patient flushed for a moment, 
and then burst into tears. He said he' 
had long been ailing in health, and in 
his place had been more than half- 
starved: had been thrust out on that 
cold winter night by his hard master, 
as he was unable to do some work 
he insisted on being finished, and for 
which his powers were unequal. He* 
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had wandered on and on, with Hie 
vague idea of seeking some sheltered 
spot where he might lie down, for he 
felt very weary : at last exhausted, 
he had sunk where the gentleman 
found him, and he recollected no more 
until revived by the heat of the fire, 
and the stimulating effects of the 
brandy. 

"Well, this is all very plausible, and 
may be true, sir," said the doctor, after the 
youth had ceased, addressing Charlie; 
"but we must be cautious. There are 
so many attempts at imposition, and 
this may be the case here. I will 
inquire about him, however, if his late 
home lies any way within my rounds." 

He took down the address, and find- 
ing that he could gain the required in- 
formation by that evening, he promised 
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to call on, or write to, Mr. Craven; 
and Charlie reiterating his injunctions 
that the patient should be still well 
eared for, they separated. 

Suffice to say, that the story appeared 
truthful enough, although the mas^ 
ter of the youth had added to the cor- 
roboration of the story, that he was 
both idle and vicious, and that he should 
not have acted as he had done, but that 
his conduct was past all forbearance. 

The disreputable locality of the house, 
and the brutal, insolent address of the man, 
altogether so prejudiced the good doctor 
against him, that he felt more inclined to 
believe the statement he had received 
the night before; and in seeing Charlie 
Craven again, he encouraged him in his 
wishes to assist the youth, in settling 
him in some creditable employment. And 
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when he was sufficiently recovered he 
was provided with a decent room ; and, 
for the present, was employed about the 
young lawyer's chambers, going on 
errands, or any other occupation, not 
involving much responsibiHtjr. A course 
of conduct Charlie adopted for a time, 
until he could see that confidenee would 
not be misplaced. 

How strange is it that events in our 
life— some to the utmost affecting- our 
weal or woe— seem to spring out of the 
most trifling circumstances ! 

On a mere thread, -a chance, hang 
the fortunes of thousands. On a chance 
adoption of any apparently trivial course, 
depends so much of importance which over- 
takes us! 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



In a STinny spot in the gardens of 
Beech HaU, Amy has caused her invalid 
grandmother's chair to be brought, and 
there she sat by her, endeavouring to 
wile away the tedious hours to the poor 
old woman, who had survived her van- 
ished worldly enjoyments, and, alas ! had 
not that to fall back upon which would 
have compensated for all, and proved a 
stay indeed! Disappointed — ^frustrated in 
everything, she passed her hours in rest- 
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of later years has postponed* its 
adyent until June has fairly set in. 

The birds sang gleefiilly in the wild 
shrubs around ; the trees were covered 
with the first delicate garb of spring; 
and the scent of a bed of violets every 
moment was wafted to where Amy sat; 
but nothing seemed to animate the one 
or to rouse the other, congenial as such 
a season was to the youth of the girl 
who sat listlessly and moodily by the 
grandmother's chair. 

The hours passed on, and still they sat 
there; and now Mrs. Villiers had indeed 
£a.llen into a sound sleep, and Amy had 
full leisure to indulge her ruminations. 

The sight of the neglected spot where 
once had been all beauty and care was 
sufficient to rouse in her the most gloomy 
thoughts, for the human mind, and espe- 
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cially the youthfal human mind, takes 
its most yivid impressions from surround- 
ing ciroumstanoes : and poor Amy, with 
her recollections full of her bright and 
happy home as it wcls^ could only weep 
and pray, when she contrasted it with 
the solemn, dreary existence she now 
led! 

As thus she thought, she was startled 
by a step on the gravel before her, and 
looking up she beheld with mingled feel* 
ings of fear and delight the form of 
Charlie. She started up, and with the 
instinct of her desolate heart she flew 
towards him, and in a moment was weep- 
ing tears of joy on his shoulder. 

" My Amy, my beloved ! look up I 
How ill and pale you are, dearest I Tell 
me if you are glad to see me ?'' 

But poor Amy could only sob and 
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cling to him, whilst Mrs. Yilliers calmly 
slept on undisturbed. 

^^ Cheer up, dearest one ! brighter days 
are coming. Soon, oh, so soon,. I shall 
take you from hence ! And, Amy, darling, 
hear me ! Harry will return, and to this 
place too !" 

"Harry return? How can he? Oh 
CharUe, do not torture me I I shall 
never see Harry again! He has banished 
himself in despair.'' 

"Nay ! nay ! he will return. But I 
can say no more now, beloved. But 
hope — ^hope now ! Indulge in your fondest 
dreams of happiness — picture to yourself 
your old home as it used to be — save, 
alas! without your mother — and think 
of Harry as its master!" 

"Charlie, what can you mean?*' 

"I will teU you soon, my Amy 
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— now I must go ; I stole in 
through the gate ; but, my father 
— yes, my father,*' in answer to her 
look of surprise, ^^ has passed on 
in the carriage, and by this time 
is at the house — so good-bye for a 
short time. When next I see you I 
will tell you all," and he kissed her 
pale cheek, and not suffering another 
word, he left her hastily. 

Amy looked after him and wondered 

— his words had awakened a strange 
thrill of joy and hope in her heart. 
And then she was sensible of the blithe 
song of the birds, the budding of 
spring leaves, the beauty of the sky 
with its light fleecy clouds, and the 
balmy air, so sympathetic are we with 
nature's loveliness when our hearts are 
attuned to happiness. 
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In the meantime the fly containing 
Bichard Craven had driven to the 
door, and ^th him was the fianUy 
lawyer. 

Tes, it was Eichard Craven, for the 
third time, returned to the old Hall. 
Kow an air of triumph and decision 
marked his manner, as aUghting from 
the carriage ho rang at the door and 
desired to see. Captain Manly as soon 
as possible. 

' The servant stared at the appearanee 
of any gentleman at the Hall, for so 
few guests ever came there now ; but 
he proceeded to the library, which 
locked strangely desolate, Eichard thought 
<— and leaving them there, went to summon 
the master. 

Edgar Manly was in his own room 
when called to receive his' visitors. 



V 
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Many and manj a miserable hour he 
passed there — a prey to the most 
torturing feelings of remorse, of vain 
regrets for the past, of hopelessness 
for the future. The wretched ^n 
emerged from his solitude at rare in- 
tervals; when doing so, affrighting the 
inmates of his house by his pale, 
wan, and sometimes excited, looks and 
not seldom by his outrageous fits of 
passion. 

Often and often in the midst of all 
the luxury and in the position he had 
so long coveted, did he wish himself 
in the cold silent grave; and he loathed 
the sight of the spot for which he 
had sacrificed all both now and here- 
after. 

He heard then the summons^' ted 
without waiting a moment to consider 
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who might be his Tisitois, he de- 
aeended to the lihraiy and confronted 
at once Bidiard CraTen and his com- 
pam<Mis. 

^B started Tioloitly and tamed even 
paler than before, whilst KLchard for 
an instant stood silent and immovable, 
Hoarding the altered appearance of the 
man before him. 

Here was no triumphant schemer, 
no snccessfiil plotter of other people's 
misery, and his own good fortune. No I 
instead, a wan and prematurely aged 
man, with bent form and anxious^ 
startled gaze, and with an air of abject 
misery which appealed at once to his 
feelings of pity. 

But Bichard recovered himself, and 
saw again only the supplanter of his 
brother's children, the man who had so 
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deeply wronged them, and robbed a 
Craven of his inheritance. 

Edgar bowed to the visitors, and 
stood to receive their communication. 

^^I cannot ask you to sit in this 
house, Mr. Craven, after your words to 
me when last we met, unless apologies 
are tendered which I can, with honour, 
accept; and which, possibly, your appear- 
ance here to-day may be intended by 
you — in which case " 

Eichard could contain himself no 
longer. Apologies to him — to Edgar 
Manly ! The idea was almost ridiculous. 
It made his cheek tingle again, and a 
more vicious, spiteful smile to curl his 
thin lips. 

''No, Captain Manly, that is not my 
purpose. Far from it. My object to- 
day is of far graver import. I come, 
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not . to waste words and time, but to dis- 
possess you of the property which you 
have unrighteously held, and which we 
can never sufiSciently deplore was ever 
entrusted to the guardianship of my 
unfortunate brother's wife." 

At these words Edgar Manly started, 
and almost staggered. He grasped the 
back of a chair, fixing his wan, haggard 
gaze on the speaker, and seeming to 
read into his soul; but he recovered 
and replied in a hollow, low tone, 
which fell sepulchrally on the ears of 
the listeners. 

"I hardly understand you, Mr. Cra- 
ven. / unrighteously hold possession of 
this property! How so? Mrs. Craven's 
will was unquestioned at the time of 
her — her — death. Why should it be dis- 
puted now?'' 
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^^For this reason, sir, that at the 
time she signed and made that will, 
she had ceased to be possessed of 
the power to dispose of this property. 
For she had become youe wife, and, 
by the tenor of my brother's will, 
could then have no more than the 
ten thousand pounds charged on the 
estate.'' 

" Tour proofs, sir ! Tour proofs ! I 
demand those, ^' gasped Edgar. 

" These are my proofs," rejoined 
Eichard, triumphantly beckoning forward 
^e lawyer, who, until then, had stood 
an unobserved but attentive spectator 
of what had passed, and who now 
drew forth a paper— a copy of the mar- 
riage certificate of Edgar Manly and 
Mary Craven! 

The unhappy man glanced at it, 
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saw in a moment it was correct, 
and that it were nseless to defend 
himself longer, but still he made one 
effort. 

"You cannot prove that this is cor- 
rect. Ton cannot," he gasped for breath — 
he felt himself completely in the power 
of the man before him. 

Disgrace, utter disgrace and ruin 
stared him in the face. The room swam 
before him, and he sank on a chair^ 
and hid his face in his trembling 
hands. ' 

Eichard Craven, hard, hard as he was, 
could not witness such abject misery 
without -a feeling of pity; but he checked 
this glimmering of a better nature, and 
fixed his mind on the man before him, 
not as an object of commiseration in his 
baffled and detected schemings, but as 
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the false guardian and supplanter of the 
two orphans. 

**Your conduct, sir," he began, "has 
no extenuation! You have basely per- 
jured yourself, both in your character as 
ward to my brother, and as guardian to 
his children. Heaven knows, only now, 
how irretrievably you may have injured 
the fortunes of these orphans. It is yet 
to be known to us. As to their mother, 
their weak, miserable mother ! " 

" Hush ! not a word of her as you 
stand there uninjured at this moment — 
not a word of her ! '' almost shouted the 
culprit. "Degraded, fallen as / am, 
yet I have power left in me now^ to 
prevent a word against her. Poor Mary I 
confiding, trusting as she was, I have 
indeed been her bane, and her deep 
sorrow. None shall breathe a word in 
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mj hearing which gbji cast a shadow 
on her.^' 

His Toice fell, and great tears began 
to fill his eyes, and drop heavily on 
the clasped hands before him. 

"For myself, Eichard Craven, far 
n^self I have no regrets: the deceit is 
aver, and come what may now — ruin, 
disgrace, despair — ^yet the life I have led 
is at an' end ! " 

He assumed an air of something like 
dignity. 

"Gentlemen, I acknowledge the cor- 
rectness of this certificate. I was 
married to Mrs. Craven on the date spe- 
cified, and I shall be prepared to leave 
this spot at any time you may decide. 
But before this, I would see Amy — if 
only for five minutes — ^before you— ytm^ 
all of you— then, an hour alone in mj 
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room, and I am prepared to depart for 
ever ! One word I would say to you, 
Bichard Craven. There was a time when 
she wrote you some years back, when, 
if you had responded, all — all would have 
been saved, — all this sorrow to her — 
all this disgrace to me; but your harsh- 
ness, your prejudice against her was the 
cause of all ! May God forgive you ! 
For me^ I dare not ask it.'' 

He hid his face once again in his 
hands, and a solemn silence reigned in 
the room, whilst Charlie hastily fetched 
Amy, in compliance with her stepfather's 
request. 

She came, led by her cousin, and 
looked in surprise at the group, — the 
stem guardian, bowed and weeping in 
the chair; the cold uncle standing yet 
by the side of the table, over which he 
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bent. Edgar raised his head as she ap- 
proached. 

How like she looked then to her dead 
mother! with her timid glance and hesi- 
tating step, — her gesture, too, as she came 
near him, holding out her hand, and lay- 
ing it on his shoulder. 

He took it, and held it for a moment, 
whilst he looked into her troubled inquir- 
ing eyes. 

"Amy, I have asked to see you for a 
few brief instants, — it is to say farewell 
to you! I have wrongfully held this 
property; for when your mother made 
that will she was no longer possessed of 
the power, for she was my wife!'' 

Amy started and came nearer to 
him. 

"Listen, Amy, then as to one who, 
bowed down with grievous wickedness and 
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in mortal misery for crimes committed, 
has yet one anxious wish left — that of 
your forgiveness for injuries — irreparable 
injuries — ^inflicted on you ! Oh Amy ! 
your mother loved me ! If at times you 
recall me, only do so when you can 
think of me as her husband. Tell Harry 
this ; and now farewell ! God in heaven 
bless you; and pray for me — pray for 
me — you with your pure spirit. I can- 
not pray for myself" 

He bent over her and touched her 
forehead with his lips, whilst she clung 
to him with the fond association of early 
days, and with the feeling which the 
announcement he had made to her of his 
relationship to her dead mother called 
forth. But he gently put her aside; and 
passing by her uncle and cousin, merely 
making them a gesture of farewell, he 
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left the room, and the door closed for 
ever on the form of him who had been 
master in the old Hall so long. 

Amy remained with her relatives, and 
an honr passed — the hour specified by 
Edgar Manly. 

Charlie then went with the lawyer to 
the room to which he was directed, as 
Captain Manly's; the door was un- 
bolted, and receiving no answer to their 
knock of admission, they entered. 

There — there ! extended on the groimd, 
lay the false guardian — dead, and by 
his own hand: a pistol lay by his 
side, and there also a letter, bespattered 
with his blood, and addressed to Bichard 
Craven. 



The midnight was dark and gusty, the 
wind wailed through the trees, and 
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whistled mournfully among the gables 
and coraers of the Hall. The moon fit- 
fully appeared, lighting up the dreary 
scene, and withdrawing again, as if in 
abhorrence of its desolation: now and 
then, sharp showers of rain fell, and the 
early leaves were torn from their branches 
and prematurely strewed the negleoted| 
deserted lawns and walks. 

And now, listen ! The church bells toll 
out a solemn sound — one — two — three; 
it falls on the ear with a fearful re- 
verberation — the first, hardly perceptible 
— the second and third, borne on the 
wind with an awful distinctness. 

An open grave lies awaiting its occu- 
pant in the church-yard, and a group of 
villagers stand around, and, as the moon 
affords her passing light, peer into it with 
awe-stiniok gaze. 
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And now, a procession issues from the 
small side door of the Hall — a coffin 
and attendants, and it vinds its waj by 
the deserted walks and throogh the 
narrow pathways, under the beech trees, 
aToiding the broad roadway : some bear 
torch lights, which guide the footsteps 
of those who bear the coffin, and which 
flared and flickered in the wild gusts of 
wind which shook the branches above 
them, and showered down on the black 
pall the small twigs and countless leaves 
of the early spring. 

The bell still tolled — bo solemnly — bo 
mournfully ! And now the torch-bearers 
surround the yawning grave, and in deep, 
deep silence, unbroken but by the howl- 
ing tempest, the coffin of the murderer 
and the suicide was lowered down ; and 
the trembling, shivering spectators stole 
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away in twos and threes, whispering to 
each other, and with pale cheeks and 
frightened eyes ! 
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Months had gone by. The Hall was 
shut up, and only one or two old ser- 
vants remained to look after it, and 
prevent its going to utter ruin. Poor old 
Mrs. Yilliers had died ere Amy left it 
with her Uncle Bichard, and reposed now 
in the quiet church-yard where lay her 
daughter. 

Bichard Craven and his son* were 
startled on looking into the affairs of the 
estate to find how impossible it would 
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be to recover any of the smnft which 

had been expended reeklesely from its 
proceeds. 

The ready money in Hie Fimds was 
gone too, and nothing remained but the 
fiums, dilapidated and n^lected. 

It was decided, then, that the place 
ahonld be ehnt np, the estate carefully 
nursed, and in years to come— *it might 
be many— Harry could entwr on it Tinth 
something of the comfort and luxury of 
dden days. 

It was ixtterly hopeless to attempt to 
do mora, and in a meeting which was 
held by Eichard, his son, Mr. Clifton, 
and the lawyors, it was Anally so 

And poor iuoiy was in her unele^s 
home now, but with a speedy prwpeet 
of one of her owti. For Bidbard had so 
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fax relented as to consent to allow 
Charlie a certain sum, which, with his 
own earnings, would provide a simple 
home for the young couple, and to this 
they looked forward with the joy and 
hope befitting their youth, and their mu- 

ft 

tual attachment 

The summer had waned, and in a 
fine September morning might Mr. Clif- 
ton be seen^ on his &vourite rock, 
eagerly gesticulating ' and pointing out 
some object near to his companion. That 
companion was Amy. She had come to 
stay with the old man for awhile, and 
Charlie had snatched a few days, and 
was walking on the sands below with 
Augusta Thelwall, who, with her brother, 
was now a temporary inmate of the Hut, 
attracted there by Amy's vicinity at the 
"lighthouse.*^ 
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Augusta's fiice looked pale and serious, 
as she listened to Charlie, and paoed 
along with her eyes fixed on the 
ground. 

"Poor Mary! how she must have 
trusted that man I How, with her affec- 
tionate heart, she could have so wronged 
her children, and committed such an act 
of dishonesty ! And then the return, how 
horrible I Thank Gbd, her children do 
not know it, and never will/' 

"No, I succeeded in keeping that 
&tal letter from Amy, although, at first, 
my father was so outrageous at her grief 
for the man's untimely end, that he 
was for making her acquainted with 
everything. I destroyed the blood-stained 
missive, and I trust, as the contents are 
known to so few, that thev will never 
transpire to Harry or Amy." 
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"And Harry, how will he do now? 
C&n he eyer liye at the Hall?" 

"Yes, in time; and meanwhile Mr* 
Clifton insists on adyancing sums of 
money to the estate, all of which he 
declares he has long had it in con- 
templation to leaye Harry, and would 
haye giyen much to him long ere this, 
if the wilful boy would haye accepted 
the assistance.'' 

" Neyertheless Harry will be none the 
worse f<^ striying and battling for him- 
self awhile, and when he does finally 
return^ he will haye ample encourage- 
ment for the fiiture. When he left, 
poor lad, we all knew what his mortifi* 
cation and despair was I '' 

Tbej passed on in silence for a 
time. 

" But I haye always forgotten to ask 
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you, Mr. Craven, how you discovered the 
secret of that unfortunate marriage?" 

"Did I never tell you? You re- 
member hearing of the poor starved 
wretch I picked up in the street : 
well, finding him honest and willing, 
I employed him in various ways about 
my chambers-going on errands, and so 
forth. One day, on giving me a letter, 
he made a remark that he knew one 
of my name who was married, at St 
Michael's, in the City. ^ She was a 
very pretty lady,' he said, ^but took 
on dreadful, and the gentleman she was 
married to — Manly was his name --^ 
couldn't no ways comfort her.' You 
may suppose how I stared, and how 
I started, and how closely I questioned 
the informant : it transpired that for 
mischiefs sake he had dogged his 
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master's footsteps — who it seemed was 
an accomplice of that imfortunate Manly 
— ^and followed him into the church, 
and there concealed himself, little know* 
ing the account to which his doing so 
would some day be turned." 
"And then what did you do?'' 
"I went to St. Michael's — guided by 
this Joe — and there saw enough: found 
the certificate, and then—you know the 
rest." 

"Wonderful ! how little one knows 
the intricacies of our existence — how 
one act for good or bad affects our 
future ! If you had not turned into that 
dark street; if you had not paused for 
a moment when you thought you heard 
that groan, what a difference it would 
have made to the fortunes of those 
poor orphans ! However, there is no 
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end to the ifi whicli array themselres 
before us in a case like this. Well, it 
is over, and thank God for it" 

"Amy," said Uncle Clifton, "are you 
not jealous? Just see, Charlie and Miss 
Thelwall are taking another turn! Hang 
the fellow! he flirts under your yery 
nose." 

Amy laughed a blithe happy laugh, 
and looked fondly at the pair on the 
sands. 

"Dear Augusta! I believe she ii as 
fond of Charlie as I am, uncle, but 
in a different way. But see now-— 
never mind them — is not that a beautiful 
schooner ? 

Thus addressed, the old man turned 
his eyes. At that moment, a vessel, with 
its white sails filled with the gentle breeze, 
rounded the rock,* and came on towards 
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them with the gmce and dignity of a 
Bwan. SooD it tacked— ond tacked again 
— ^and then its sails shook, and it seemed 
to pause in the blue water. An instant 
mcfBj and a boat was let down, and a 
li^it foim sprang in — and then another 
— ^and aiM>ther. Unde Olifton drow out 
his never absent companion, his tda» 
scope-^aad fixing his eye to it for a 
brief moment, gave a hurried exdama* 
tion, and commenced an immediate de. 
seent of the rocky pathway. 

Amy Mlowed him with a palpitating 
heart, vaguely yet fearfiilly guessing 
the cause of his excitement. There 
they both stood, trembling and expeo-* 
tant| joiwd by Chadie and Aiigusta, as 
the little craft now neaxed the shore. 
Aitd the waves danced and glistened^ 
and brought it nearer and. nearer ; and 
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in another mom^it Harrys— yee, Hany^ 
himself*— was landed, and folded in tbeir 
arms! 

Sow the poor fond old imcle wept! 
how he grasped ike boy's hands! and 
how he folded his own and thanked Qcd 
in his heart for the blessing of seeing 
his darling safe home again ! Safe, and 
returned, not to humiliation--not to home- 
lessness and dependence~-but to receive 
his inberitaxice and to hold up his head 
again as a Craven ! 

HJarry was grown brown and ruddy, 
and wii^ much of his old buoyancy of 
mamier and of his joyous looks. He 
glanced in surprise at Amy and Charlie 
there with his imde; but he was soon 
drawn into the house, and the tale of 
his recovered inheritance told at length,, 
but the ooDclusion of the history with* 
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Amy drove from the door, Augusta 
sighed through her smiles. 

^^ God bless her I Poor child ! she is safe 
at last with a good and tender-heart'Cd 
husband. Poor Mary ! if she could have 
seen her to day : but she is at rest, and 
thank God I was, as I always thought 
her, pure, though weak — alas, how 
weak!'* 



Years rolled on, and Bichard Cra- 
ven's old house was enlivened by 
many a visit from his children and 
grandchildren. What his own offspring 
had failed to accomplish in softening his 
heart, his grandchildren succeeded in, 
and the parents used to look in aston- 
ishment, as they fearlessly gambolled 
about him, and took liberties, which 
they had never dreamt of taking. 
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Perhaps old age had done somethiag 
towards melting that stony nature, and 
the feeling which old age brings of its 
helplessness and dependence. Mrs. Craven 
was still the submissive wife; but as in- 
firmities crept on her stem partner, she 
ministered daily to his needs with ten- 
derer solicitude, and he began to ac- 
knowledge her value, and appreciate hex 
goodness at last; and her home was 
happier : and, oh, how joyful when 
her CharUe came with his Uttle girls, 
to brighten it for a moment on his 
way to hia own fireside, where Amy, 
true to his day-dreams of yore, in the 
dark chambers, was there ever awaiting 
him with a smiling welcome. 

Harry had been of age for some time 
now, and, assisted by his good uncle, 
had taken possession of the old HalL 
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And it is on a lovely evening in 
June, that we see for the last time the 
now united and happy family of the 
Cravens. All the sorrows and gloomy 
events attaching to the old plaoe seemed 
to have been swept away, and the 
horizon of their fortunes appeared as 
clear and as cloudless as that which 
limited their view over the lands which 
again owned a Craven as their master. 

On the terraces were grouped the 
members of the family, with old Uncle 
Clifton amongst them; and here, too, 
were Sir Georj^ and Augusta, both 

> 

single, and avowing their settled deter- 
mination so to remain. 

Amy and Jenny were there, liolding 
confidential discourse with each other 
as they watched their children playing 
on the now beautifully kept lawns, and 
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sporting like the butterflies amidst the 
gay parterres. 

Uncle Clifton and Harry walked 
apart. The uncle had at last persuaded 
the nephew to desert his place for a 
time, leave the close atmosphere gene- 
rated by so many trees, and come and 
breathe the pure oxygen of the sea- 
coast at the Lighthouse. 

And so £Eurewell to them all, with 
their late sorrows and present joys, 
widung them good-speed on the joumey 
of life — ^wishing that its blessings may 
touch and soften their hearts, and its 
trials strengthen and improve their 
characters. With some of that group the 
sands of life have nearly run out, 
whilst with others they have just com- 
menced to drop. 

Time will come when the survivors 
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of those now assembled on the terrace 
of Beech Hall will look back at the 
trials and sorrows which those walls 
witnessed, and almost believe them to 
have been a hideous dream — ^so do events, 
as we distance them, fade away from 
our view, until we almost cease to 
remember them, in the excitement o£ 
our daily lives, and in the hurrying 
progress we are making onwards. 



THE END. 



anvBnr aditiii, pmiirrBE, hkbtioed. 
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of Buckingham great credit for the manner in which he has prepared and executed it, and 
St the aame time return him our hearty thanks for the interesting and valuable information 
which he has unfolded to us from his family archives." — Observer, 



HTTRST AND BUkCKETT's VRW FOHLICATIONS. 



J TBE OOUET OF THE SEfiBfCI. 

Fromt Ortoiivai. ?Ainr.r Docvmirra. Bj the DUKE OF BUCKING. 
HA\r AND CHANDOS, K.&. 2 mb. Sro., with Partniti» 3Qk. bomuL 



'* If«tv wrm two mtme goodly troloMos on the BngUah Coort ; volmnea full of n« 
wyf nfs, pletQfvs, uMcdoCco, and ■ernes. The Dnte of Barfcinghani twvcls ovnr nine yvnn 
of Sngliah biatory. Bot what yean thoar were, ftom 181 1 to 1820 ! Wliat erenta at home 
and abroad thry bore to the great bonme! — from the acceaaion of the Begent to power to 
tile death of George III. — indndJng the fidl of Percerai; the invnaion of JliiaaiH, and the 
war in itpain ; the batUea of Salamanca and Borodino ; the fire of Uoacow ; the retreat of 
Napoleon ; '^ht> -nnqueat of Spain ; the anrrcndo' of Napoleon ; the return from Elba; the 
Coofrreaa of v'^Hntm -, the Bnndreri Da^s ; the crowning carnage of Waterloo ; the exile ta 
St. Helena; the return of the Boarbcma; Aeaetttement of Earope; the poblic scandids a 
the Boglish Coort; the popnlar discontent, and the mssaani of Pecerioo ! On many parte 
of tMa stoty the decnments pnbUahed by the Duke of Bncfcingham east newjctnof licfat, 
clearlnjr op moeh seeTat history. Old atoriea are confirmed — sew traata of cJiaracter are 
bffooi^t oat. In shoitr many new and pleaoant iddHhaiB aae auala to oar kaowindse of 
those times."— i 



"Ineiriaabic, aa slMwinf the trne llgbt in which many of die oCininff cvmts of the 
Begenoy are to be riewed. The lovers of Court goenp will aiao find not a little fat their 
edification and amnaoment.'*->£i<emry G^xette. 

" These ▼olnmea eover a complete epoch, the period of the Begency— a period of large 
and stirring Knglisb history. To the Dnlre of Backinghmc, who thna» onC of his family 
archiyes, places within oor reach authentic and exceedingly minute pictures of the gov^nors 
of England, we owe gratefal aclraowiedgementa. His papers aboand in fresh lights on old 
topics, and in new illustrations and anecdotes. The intvinsie Taine of the letteva iseahnnced 
hy the Jndldons setting of the explanatory comment thar accompanies them, which ia pat 
together with much care and honesty."— fjmaMner. 



BISTORT OF THE BEI6N OF HENBY IV-, KING OF 

TRANCE AND NATARRS. Tram muBerow OrxgiBal Soofces. By MISS 
FREER. Aathor of ** The lives of Msrgnerite d'Angooleine, Eliztbeth 
de Valois, HeDrjr IlL" &c 2 toU. with P<nrtraits, 21s. 



** VarioBS drenmsCasces combine to nwlre as regard the Life of Henry IT. aa one of the 
most attr<ictiTe in the wide ranire of biography. The cke<|nered nature of hie career from 
childhood to manhood, the perils that environed him in a Coort b<istile to his religion and 
race, his nnfortinate marriage, his petMnal bravery, his skill aa a commander— these and 
many other ebaracteristlcs Ihst will suggest tbemselvks to our reodera, canae us to hail 
Miss Freer's new worlr as a welcome addition to oor stocic of books. It ia a well-known 
featore in Miss Freer's works, that not content with the ordinary sources of information to 
which popnlar writers have recourse, she investigates for herself the IfS. documents of the 
period onder review, and Is thus enabled to supply us with new facts, and to bring ns face 
to face with the persons whose actions are recorded. This, which constitutes one of the 
frreat charms oi M. Michelet. as a historian, is likewise a marked characteristic of Miss 
Freer, and coo/*r8 a great additional valoe upon her historical portraits.*' — Critic. 

"To become the chronicler of such a relgu as that of Henry lY. is no mean task, and 
Miss Freer has accomplished it with singular good taste, good sense, and vigour. The 
story never flags. Our authoress is always faithfal, accurate, and intelligent. Rei atyle 
Is good, and her subject abounds with Interest for every student of history.'* — Eeraid. 

** We know no works of this kind, with the exception, perhapa, of Macanlay'a hiatory, 
which are more pleasant reading than the histories of Miss Freer The charm of the atyle 
and manner, and the accuracy of the details, combine to render her works a valoable 
tidditlon to oar literary treasures." — John Bull. 

'* In telMng the reign of Henry IV., Miss Freer has one ofthe most interesting porilona 
of French history for her story. 8he has told it from first to last with taste, using a clear, 
vitforuus style."— iS?*«mfner. 

The public will thank Miss Freer most beartily for these delightful volumes. In her 
■sr line she is the best historian of her day."— 6'Arentc/e. 



HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 



:$A 



m. KTSQt OF FRANCE AlTD POLAND 

HIS GOURT AND TIMES. From Dumeroiu unpublished sources, in. 
eluding MS. Documents in the Bibliotbeque Imp^riale, and the Archives 
of France and Italy. By MISS FREER, Author of ** Marguerite d'An- 
gouleme," " Elizabeth de Valois, and the Court of Philip 11/' &c. 3 vols, 
post 8vo. with fine portraits, 31s. 6d. bound. 

"Mist Freer having iron for herself the reputation of a most painstaking and trust- 
worthy historian not less than an accomplished writer, by her previous memoirs of 
sovereigns of the houses of Valois and Navarre, will not fail to meet with a most 
cordial and hearty welcome for her present admirable history of Henry III., the last of 
the French kings of the house of Valois. We refer our readers to the volumes them- 
selves for the interesting details of the life aud reign of Henry III., his residence in 
Poland, his marriage wiUi Louise de Lorraine, his cruelties, his hypocrisies, his penances, 
his assassination by the hands of the monk Jaques CUnoent, &c. Upon these points, as 
well as with reference to other persons who occupied a prominent position during this 
period, abundant information is afforded by Miss Freer } and the public will feel with us 
that a deep debt of gratitude is due to that lady for the faithftil and admirable manner in 
which the has pourtrayed the Court and Times of Henry the Third." — Chronicle. 

** The previous historical labours of Miss Freer were so successful as to afford a rich 
promise in the present undertaking, the performance of which, it is not too much to say, 
exceeds expectation, and testifies to her being not only the most accomplished, but the 
most accurate of modern female historians. The Life of Henry III. of France is a 
contribution to literature which will have a reputation as imperishable as its present 
fame must be large and iucreasiug. Indeed, the book is of such a truly fascinating 
character, that once begun it is impossible to leave it."— Messenger. 

*' Among the class of chronicle histories. Miss Freer*s Henry the Third of France is 
entitled to a high rank. As regards style and treatment Bliss Freer has made a great 
advance upon her ' Elisabeth de Valois,' as that book was an advance upon her 
'Marguerite D*Angoul£me.' »* — Spectator. 

"We heartily recommend this work to the reading public. Miss Freer has much, per 
haps all, of the quick perce'^tiou and picturesque style by which Miss Strtcklaud has 
earned her well-deserved popularity.**— Crilte. 

ELIZABETH DE VALOIS, QUEEN OF SPAIN, AND 

THE COURT OF PHILIP II. From numerous unpublished sources in 
the Archives of France, Italy, and Spain. By MISS FREER. 2 vols 
post 8vo. with fine Portraits by Heath, 21s. 

" It is not attributing too much to Miss Freer to say that herself and Mr. Prescott are 
probably the best samples of our modem biographers. The present volumes will be a boon 
to posterity for which it will be grateful. Equally suitable for instruction and amusement, 
they portray one of the most interesting characters and periods of history.** — JoAn Bull. 

" Such a book as the memoir of Elisabeth de Valois is a literary treasure which will be 
the more appreciated as Its merits obtain that reputation to which they most justly are 
entitled. Miss Freer has done her utmost to make the facts of Elizabeth's, Don Carlos*, and 
Philip II.*s careers fully known, as t&ey actually transpired.*'— £e//'t Messenger. 

THE LIFE OF MARGUERITE D'ANGOULEME, 

QUEEN of NAVARRE, SISTER of FRANCIS I. By MISS FREER. 
Second Edition, 2 vols, with fine Portraits, 2 Is. 

"This is a very useful and amusing hook. It is a good work, very well done. The 
authoress is quite equal in power and grace to Miss Strickland. She must have spent great 
time and labour in collecting the information, which she imparts in an easy and agreeable 
manner. It is difficult to lay down her book after having once begun it. This is owing 
partly to the interesting nature of the subject, partly to the skilful manner in which it has 
been treated. No other life of Marguerite has yet been published, even in France. Indeed, 
till Louis Philippe ordered the collection and publication of manuscripts relating to the 
history of France, no such work could be published. It is difficult to conceive how, under 
any circnmstaocei, it could have been better done.**— S/afU<ar(i. 



HURST AND BLA.CKBTT'S NEW PUBLtCATIONS. 



L0D6E*S PEERAGE AND BAB0NETA6E FOB 186L 

Under thb Espbcial Patbonagb of Her. Majesty and H.R.H. the 
Prince Consort. Corrected throughout by the Nobility. Thirtieth 
Edition, in 1 vol. royal 8vo., with the Arms beautifully engraved, hand- 
somely bound, with gilt edges, price Sis. 6d. 

Lodoe's Peerage and Baronbtaoe is acknowledged to be the most 
complete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an established and 
authentic authority on all questions respecting the family histories, honoDrs* 
and connections of the titled aristocracy* no work has ever stood so high. Tt is 
published under the especial patronage of Her Majesty, and His Royal Highness 
the Prince Consort, and is annually corrected throughout, from the personal 
communications of the Nobility. It is the only work of its class, in which, 
the type beiiyf kept constantly standing, every correction is made in its proper 
place to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it supremacy over all 
its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic information respecting 
the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most sedulous attention is 
given in its pages to the collateral branches of the various noble families, and 
the names of many thousand individuals are introduced, which do not appear in 
other records of the titled classes. For its authority, correctness, and facility of 
arrangement, and the beauty of its typography and binding, the work is justly en- 
titled to the high place it occupies on the tables of Her Majesty an4 the Nobility. 

" Lodge*! Peerage must saperiede all other worki of the kind, for two reasous ; firit, it 
ii on a better plan ; and, lecpndly, It !• better executed. We can safely pronounce it to be 
the readieit, the moat useful, and exactest of modem works on the subject.** — Spectator. 

"A work which corrects all errors of former works. It itf the production of a heraldt 
we had almost said, by birth, but certainly by profession and studies, Mr. Lodge, the Homy 
King of Arms. It is a most useful publication.'* — Times. 

*<As perfect a Peerage of the British Empire as we are eyer likely to see published. 
Great pains have been taken to make it as complete and accurate as possible. The work 
is patronised by Her Majesty and the Prince Consort; and it Is worthy of a place In every 
gentleman's library, as well as In every public institution.'* — Herald. . 

"As a work of contemporaneous history, this volnme Is of great value — the materials 
having been derived f^on the most authentic sources and in the majority of cases emanating 
from the noble families themselves. It contains all the needful information respecting the 
nobility of the Empire."— Fos^ 

" This work should form a portion of every gentleman's library. At all tiroes, the infor. 
mation which It contains, derived from official sources exclusively at the command of the 
author, is of Importance to most classes of the community | to the antiquary it must be 
invaluable, for implicit reliance may be placed on its contents.'*— 6/o6«. 

'* This work derives great value from the high authority of Mr. Lodge. The plaa 
is excellent.** — Literary Gazette, 

" When any book has run through so many editions, its reputation is so indelibly 
stamped, that it requires neither criticism nor praise. It Is but just, however, to say, that 
' Lodge's Peerage and Baronetage * is the most elegant and accurate, and the best of its 
class. The chief point of excellence attaching to this Peerage consists neither in its 
elegance of type nor its completeness of illustration, but in its authenticity, which is insured 
by the letterpress being always kept standing, and by immediate alteration being made 

«henever any change takes place, either by death or otherwise, amongst the nobility of the 
nited Kingdom. The work has obtained the special patronage of Her Most Gracious 
Majesty, and of His Royal Highness the Prince Consort, which patronage has never been 
better or more worthily bestowed.'*—- Jtfe«»enfer. 

" ' Lodge's Peerage and Baronetage' has become, as it were, an 'institution ' of this 
country ; in other words, it is Indispensable, and cannot be done without, by any person 
having business in the great world. The authenticity of this valuable work, as regards the 
several topics to which it refers, has never been exceeded, and, consequently, it most be 
received as one of the most important contributions to social and domestic history eziant. 
As a book of reference — indispenslble in most cases, useAil In all — It shc^uld be In the 
hands of every one having oonnectiona ia, or transactiona with, the aristocntcy. "—OAssrMr. 



HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 



LODGE'S GENEALOGY OF THE PEERAGE AND 

BARONETAGE OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. A New and Revised 
Edition. Uniform with ** The Peerage'' Volume, with the arms 
beautifully engraved, handsomely bound with gilt edges, price 3 Is. 6d. 

The desire very generally manifested for a republication of this volume has 
dictated the present entire revision of its contents. The Armorial Bearings 
prefixed to the History of each Noble Family, render the work complete in 
itself and uniform with the Volume of The Peerage, which it is intended to 
accompany and illustrate. The object of the whole Work, in its two distinct 
yet combined characters, has been useful and correct information; and the 
careful attention devoted to this object throughout will, it is hoped, render the 
Work worthy of the August Patronage with which it is honoured and of the 
liberal assistance accorded by its Noble Correspondents, and will secure from 
them and from the Public, the same cordial reception it has hitherto experienced. 
The great advantage of ** The Genealogy" being thus given in a separate volume, 
Mr. Lodge has himself explained in the Preface to " The Peerage." 



MEMOBIALS OF ADMIRAL LOBD 6AMBIEB, 6.&B. 

with Original Letters from Lords Chatham, Nelson, Castlbrbaoh, 
MuLGRATR, Holland, Mr. Canning, &c. Edited, from Family Pa- 
pers, by Ladt CHATTERTON, Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 

" Lady Chatterton is not only a zealous but a skilful biographer. These Tolumes are 
among the most readable as well as most important books of the season." — Observer. 

" These yolumes are an important addition to our uaval literature} but they are alto 
valuable for the light they throw on the domestic history of the time. The correspon- 
dence is particularly rich in anecdotes, glimpses of society and manners, and traits of 
character.** — U. S. Magazine. 

"An important and valuable addition to the history of Lord Gambler's times." — 
Meeeenger. 

A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. BY J. €• JEArFRESGN. 

Esa., Author of ** Novels and Novelists," &c. 2 vols, vrith plates. 21s. 

" This is a rare book ; a compliment to the medical profession and an acquisition to 
its members j a book to be read and re-read ; fit for the study and the consuiting-room, as 
well as the drawing-room table and the circulating library. Mr. Jeaft'reson takes a com- 
prehensive view of the social history of the profession, and illustrates its course by a 
series of biographic and domestic sketches, from the feudal era down to the present day. 
The chapters on the Doctor as a bon-vivant, the generosity and parsimony, the quarrels and 
loves of physicians, are rich with anecdotes of medical celebrities. But Mr. Jeaffreson 
does not merely amuse. The pages he devotes to the exposure and history of charlatanry 
are of scarcely less value to the student of medicine than the student ot manners. W« 
thank Mr. Jeaffreson most heartily for the mirth and solid inormation of his volumes. 
They appeal to a wide circle. All the members of our professlou will be sure to read 
them.*' — Lancet. 

*' A pleasant book for the fireside season on which we are now entering, and for the 
seaside season that is to come. Out of hundreds of volumes, Mr. Jeaffreson has collected 
thousands of good things, adding much that appears in print for the first time, and whkck 
oi coarse ^Ives increased value to this very readable book."— ilMefuntm. 



6 HURST AND BLACKETT'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

DOMESTIC MEMOIRS OF THE ROYAL FAMIL7, 

and the COURT OP ENGLAND, chiefly at SHENE and RICHMOND. 
By FoLKKSTONB WiLLiAiis, F.G.S., F.B.G.S., &9. 3 vols, with fine 
Portraits. Sis. 6d. 

" In the proMcntion of hi* laboora, the author hsa coniolted antiquaries and arehn- 
ologlsts, and examined contemporary authorittes. The result ls» a work, pleasant and 
instructlTe, abandant In anecdote, and agreeably i^ossipping. It, moreover, evinces con- 
siderable research, and a generally sound historical judgment. Mr. Williams sketches the 
architectural arrangements of the King's Manor House at Mhene in the time of Rdirard the 
Third, and adds an account of some of the sports and pastimes, the armour, costume, enter* 
talnments, tournamentk, furniture, wardrobe, and court literature of the fourteenth cen- 
tury ; the organisation of the royal hoosebold, and the family of the King. We must pass 
over the doings of Richard II., and ' Good Queen Anne,* at the resplendent Manor House, 
over its restoration by Henry V., and his religious foundations, with the visit from the 
Emperor Sigismuud, and William of Bavaria; over Menry the Sixth's residence there; 
over the romantic incidents that occurred there in Edward the Fourth's time. We must 
pass, too, over the Court usages in Henry the Seventh's time. In the following reign, we 
make acquaintance with the Princess Mary, welcoming and entertaining the gentlemen of 
France, with ' most goodly countenance,' and with ' pleasant pastime in playing on the 
virginals.' A more tender interest hallows the spot that witnessed the affections of Dudley, 
Fari of Leicester, and Amy Robsart, of Guildford and Lady Jane Grey, of Sir Philip Sydney 
«nd Elisabeth Walsingham. of Stella and Dean Swift. On the accession of Elisabeth to the 
throne, the splendour of the Court at Richmond revived with its gaiety. V- e then pass to 
Prince Henry, the next royal resident. The author describes the establishment ani 
education of * Englsnd's Darling,' as this accomplished Prince was designated s introduces 
us to Bishop Hall, Ben Jonson, and other notabflitlea. and to his gallery of paintings s 
RicTimond under Charles I., the Protectorate and the Restoration, with Dr. Duppa and 
the Eikon Basiiike, John Evelyn and William Lilyi Richmond when the family of James 
II. resided there, when William of Orange 'lay there last night, and hunted this day,' 
when Anne 'sometimes counsel took, and sometimes tea,' when George I. and Sir Robert 
Walpole followed the hounds in the new park, when Queen Caroline walked in the gardens 
with that politic minister. Richmond under all these aspects is described and illustrated. 
Later, we come to Horace Walpole, the Princess Emliy, Addington, and the Duke of 
Queensbury. Later still, we find the Sailor King, to whom we owe the terrace walk, de- 
lighting In the amenities of Richmond, and in our own day, we have seen the White 
Lodge selected as the educational residence of the Prince of Wales." — Spectator, 

"This work belongs to the best class of popular antiquarian books, because it is 
popular by reason of the entertaining character and the variety of Its store of trust-worthy 
Information." — Bxamfner. 

THE UFE AND TIMES OF 6E0B6E VTTiTiTKRS, 

DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM. By MRS. THOMSO^f, Author of " The 
Life of the Duchess of Marlborough/' '< Memoirs of Sir Walter Raleigh," 
&c, 3 Tols. 3l8. 6d. 

"These volumes will Increase the well-earned reputation of their dever and popular 
author. The story of the royal favourite's career is told by Mrs. Thomson very honestly. 
and is enriched abundantly with curious and entertaining details from the familiar letters of 
the time and the memorials of the State Paper Office, of which a full publication is now 
made for the fir«t time. Labour and pains have, indeed, been well spent upon volnsaes that 
produce their evidence so fairly and are written so agreeably as these.** — Ksmniner. 

*'Mr8. Thomson is entitled to great praise. She has written the most complete bio. 
graphy of Buckingham that has appeared In the language. Those who commence the 
work by being amused wiU end in being instructed."— Li/erai^r Gazette, 

BRITISH ABTISTS, from H06ABTH to TUBNER; 

Being a Series of Biographical Sketches. By Waltek Thorn- 
bury. 2 vols. 21s. 



VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 



TRAVEI^ IN THE REGIONS OF THE AMOOR, 

AND THE Russian Ac^oisitions on thc CoNriNss of India avd 
China; witb Adykkturw AMONa the Mountain Kiuohis, and thb 

AlANJOURft, MANTAaOS, ToUNOOUZ, ToUZBUTZ, GoLDI, AND GbLTAKS. 

By T. W. ATKINSON, F.G.S., P.R.G.S., Anther of ** Oriental and Western 
Siberia." Dedicatedby permission, to Hrr Majbstt. Second So itiom. 
Royal 8yo., with Map and 83 Illustrations. £2 2s., elegantly bound 

" Our readers have not now to learn for the first time the quality of Mr. Atkinson as an 
explorer and a writer. The comments we made on, and tlie extracts we selected from, h!s 
* Oriental and Western Siberia' will liave sufficed to stiow that in the former character he 
takes rank with the most daring of the class, and that in the latter he Is scarcely to be 
Borpassed for the lecldily, picturesqueness, and power, with which he pourtrays the scenes 
through which he has travelled, and the perils or the pleasures which encountered him oa 
the way. The present volume is not inferior to its predecessor. It deals with civilisation, 
semi-civtUsation, and barbarous life. It takes us through localities, some of which are 
little, others not at alt, known to even the best read men in the literature of travel. The 
entire volume Is admirable for its spirit, unexaggerated tone, and the mass of fVesh materials 
by which this really new world is made accessible to us. llie followers, too, of all the ' ologies* 
ill oMet with something in these graghic pages of peculiar interest to them. It is a noblt 
work."— ^JllibeiuBSNn. 

** We most refer to Mr. Atkinson as one of the most Intelligent and successAil of the 
civil ned traveliers of our own day. By fhr the most important contribution to the history 
of these regions is to be fonnd in Mr. Atkinson's recent publication on the Amoor— a work 
which derive* equal laterest from his well-stored portfolio and his ^en.-^Sdinburgk 
Review, 

** This is In every reepect an amreue Hber, Its magnificent apparel not ln^>tly syro- 
bollsee Its magnificent contents. Mr. Atkinson has here given us a narrative which could 
be told by no other living Englishman. The intrinsic interest of that narrative is enhanced 
by Mr. Atkinson's gift of vigorous and graceful description. Thanks to the power of his 
pen, and the still more remarkable power of his pencil we follow his travels with eager 
Interest and anxiety. He himself is the chief object of interest, from his thirst for adventure 
and daring exploits, and the countless shapes of terror and death that he encounters. 
The work is a magnificent contributioa to the literature of travel. More useful and 
pleeaant reading can no where be found." — lAterar^ Gazette, 

" Mr. Atkinson has here presented the reading world with another valnable book o 
travels. It is as interesting, as entertainiug, and as well written as his previous work. It 
Is a volume which will not only alTord inteUectual entertainment of the highest order, but 
fitted to instruct both the philosopher aud the statesman. The vast territorial acquisitions 
lately made by Russia in the Northern parts of Central Asia along the whole frontier of 
China, is described by an eye wi nets well qualified to estimate their real value and political 
advantages. Our readers, we feel sure, will peruse this interesting book of travels for 
themselves. It contains something for every taste." — Daily Newt 

*' The success of Mr. Atkinson's ' Oriental and Western Siberia* has happily Induced 
him to write aud publish another volume, and written with the same unflagging interest. 
A more pleasing as well as more novel book of tiavels it would be dUBcult toflud. The 
illustrations are admirably executed, and they add ten fold to the value of a volume already 
possessing intrinsic merits of thehigheftt kind. Independently of the deep Interest it excites 
as a traveller's tale, the work has other claims. It presents peculiar geographical aud ethnolo* 
gtcal information, and points out a boundless field of commerce to English enterprise. It 
marks with a decided pen the gradual advances of Russia towards British India, and the 
sweeping rush of her conquering energy from Siberia to the Pacific. Thus Mr. Atkinson's 
book has not only a literary, but a political and commercial importance. There is food for 
all readers and interest for all."— 6/o6e. 

"This Is noble and fascinating book, belonging in right both of subject and treatment 
to the choicest class of travel literature. The vast panorama unfolded is one of the most 
marvellous in the world, and has hitherto been among the least known to th c nations of 
the west. It is now set before them with exquisite clearness and force of expression by one 
who has the highest claims to confidence as an observer aud delineator." — Spectator. 

" A really magnificent volume, which for many years to come must be a standard 
authority upon the countr/ of which It treats. It is very interesting, and abounds la 
Incident and anecdote both personal and local." — Ckreniele, 



8 HURST AND BLACKETt's NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



ORIENTAL AND WESTERN SIBERIA ; A NAR- 

RATITS OF SSTBX TbARS' EXPLORATIONS AND AdYENTURBS IN SlBXRlA, 

Mongolia, thb Kirghis Stxppbs, Chinxsb Tartart, anb Cbntral 
Asia. By THOMAS WITLAM ATKINSON. In one large Tolnme, 
royal 8yo., Price £2. 2s,, elegantly bound. Embellished with upwards 
of 50 Illustrations, including namerons beautifully coloured plates, from 
drawings by the Author, and a map. 

"B]r Tlrtne alike of it* text aod Its pictures, we place this book of trarel in the first 
rank amongtbose iliastrated gift-books now so ranch sought by the pnbiic. If r. Atkinson's 
book is most readable. The geographer finds in it notice of ground heretofore left 
nndescribed. the ethnologist, geologist, and botanist, find notes and pictures, too, of which 
they know the ralue, the sportman's taste is gratified by cbronicies of sport, the lover of 
adventure will find a number of perils and escapes to hang over, and the lorer of a ftaak 
good-hnmonred'way of speech will find the book a pleasant one in erery page. Seren 
years of wandering, thirty-nine thousand five hundred miles of moving to and fh> in a wild 
and almost unknown country, should yield a book worth reading, and they do." — BMowuuer, 

'* A book of trsTels which in value and sterling interest must take rank as a landmark 
ill geographical literature. Its coloured illustrations and wood ehgravings are of a high 
order, and add a great charm to the narrative. Mr. Atkinson has travelled where it is 
believed no European has been before. He has seen nature in the wildest, subllmest, and 
also the most beautiful aspects the old world can present. These he has depicted by pen 
and pencil. He has done both well. Many a fireside will rejoice in the determination which 
converted the artist into an author. Mr. Atkinson is a thorough Englishman, brave and 
accomplished, a lover of adventure and sport of every kind. He knows enough of mineralogy, 
geology, and botany to Impart a scientific interest to his descriptions and drawings j 
possessing a keen sense of humour, he tells many a racy story. The sportsman and the 
lover of adventure, whether by flood or field, will find ample stores in the stirring talcs of 
his Interesting travels."-'I>at/y New», 

'* An animated and intelligent narrative, appreciably enriching the literature of English 
travel. Mr. Atkinson's sketches were made by express permission of the late Emperor of 
Russia. Perhaps no English artist was ever before admitted Into this enchanted land of 
history, or provided with the talisman and amulet of a general passport ^ and well has Mr. 
Atkinson availed himself of the privilege. • Our extracts will have served to illustrate the 
originality and variety of Mr. Atkinson's observations and adventures during his protracted 
wanderings of nearly forty thousand miles. Mr. Atkinson's pencil was never idle, and he 
has certainly brought home with him the forms, and colours, and other characteristics of a 
most extraordinary diveraity of groups and scenes. As a sportsman Mr. Atkinson enjoyed 
a plenitude of excitement. His narrative is well stored with incidents of adventure. 
His ascent of the Bielouka is a chapter of the most vivid romance of travel, yet it is less 
attractive than his relations of wanderings across the Desert of Gobi and up the Tangnou 
Chttia,"—Athefuntm, 

*'We predict that Mr. Atkinson's 'Siberia' will very often assume the shape of a 
Christmas Present or New Tear's Gift, as it possesses, in an eminent degree, four very 
precious and suitable qualities for that purpose, — namely, usefulness, elegance, instructloB 
and novelty. It Is a work of great value, not merely on account of its splendid Illustrations, 
but for the amount it contains of authentic and highly interesting intelligence concerning 
regions which, in all probability, has never, previous to Mr. Atkinson's exploratioua, been 
visited by an European. Mr. Atkinson's adventures are told in a manly style. The vataabla 
and interesting information the book contains, gathered at a vast expense, is luddly 
arranged, and altogether the work is one that the author-artist may well be proud of, and 
with which those who study it cannot fail to be delighted."— /oAn Bull, 

« 

'* To the geographer, the geologist, the ethnographer, the sportsman, and to those who 
read only for amusement, this will be an acceptable volume. Mr. Atkinson la POt only aa 
advcnlorous traveller, but a correct and amusing writer."— Zft^eraty 0aM9t$€» 



VOYAGES AND TRAyELS. 



SIX TEA£S OF A TRAVELLER'S LIFE IK 

WESTERN AFRICA. Bj Francisco Valdrz. Arbitrator at Loanda, 
and the Cape of Good Hope. 2 yolames demy 8vo. with numerous 
Illustrations, bound. 

TWO TEARS IN SWITZEBLAND AND ITALT. 

Bj Fbedrika Bremer. Translated by Mart Howitt. 2 vols. 

"Anew work from the pen of Miss Bremer is ever hailed, not only with a hearty 
welcome, but with general acclamation. Such a reception will be given to this last specimen 
of her literary labours, which Is certainly one of the best works she has ever yet produced. 
Where couM such subjects as Switxerland and Italy find a more generous exponent? Who 
coald appreciate the grandeur of the scenery of the land of freedom better than Fredrika 
Bremer? Who conld see and understand all the phases of Italian society in its approach- 
ing struggle for liberty, better than this warm-hearted and generous woman ? We have 
revelled in the volumes and can scarcely find words adequately to express our admiration 
of the manner in which Fredrika Bremer has told all she saw and felt during the two years 
she passed in the loveliest parts of Europe. The book is the best that ever was written on 
•uch themes.*' — Messenger. 

■ 

TILA.VELS IN EASTERN AFRICA, WITH THE 

NARRATIVE OF A RESIDENCE IN MOZAMBIQUE : 1856 to 1859. 
By LYONS McLEOD, Esq. F.R.G.S.. &c. Late British Consul in Mo- 
zambique. 2 vols. With Map and Illustrations. 21s. 

"Mr. M*Leod'8 volumes contains chapters for all readers— racy narrative, abundance 
of incident, compendious history, important matter-of<fact statistics, and many a page 
which will be perused with pleasure by the naturalist.** — Athetueum, 

*' Mr. M'Leod*s work furnishes information concerning the commercial capabilities, 
not only of the Portugese settlements, but also of the Cape and Natal, together with par- 
ticulars concerning Mauritius. Madagascar, and the Seychelles. It likewise gives a peculiar 
insight into the combinations and iufluences which operate upon the Portuguese authoritlet 
in relation to the slaVe trade.'* — 'litnea. 

LAKE N6AMI; OR EXPLOBATIONS AND DIS- 

COVBRIBS DURING FoUR YeaRS' WaNDERINGS IN THE WlLDS OF 

South-western Africa. By CHARLES JOHN ANDERSSON. 1 voU 
royal 8vo., with Map and upwards of 50 Illustrations, representing Sport- 
ing Adventures, Subjects of Natural History, &c. Second Edition. 

"This narrative of African explorations and discoveries is one of the most important 
geographical works that have lately appeared. It contains the account of two journeys 
made between the years 1860 and 1854, in the first of which the countries of the Damaras 
and the Ovambo, previously scarcely known in Europe, were explored) and in the second 
the newly-dlscovered Lake Ngami was reached by a route that had been deemed imprac. 
ticable, but which proves to be the shortest and the best. The work contains much scientific 
and accurate information as to the geology, the scenery, products, and resources of the 
regions explored, with notices of the religion, manners, and customs of the native tribes* 
The continual sporting adventures, and other remarkal)]e occurrences, intermingled with 
the narrative of travel, make the book as interesting to read as a romance, as ,indeed, a 
good book of travels ought always to be. The illustrations by Wolf are admirably designed, 
and most of them represent scenes as striking as any witnessed by Jules Gerard or Gordon 
Camming."— Lt'^erary Oagette. 

A CRUISE IN THE PACIFIC: FROM THE LOG 

OF A NAVAL OFFICER. Edited by Captain Fbnton Atlmbr. 
2 vols. 21s. 
"A highly interesting work, written In the spirit of a genuine tailor.**— Lif. Oateite, 
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NARRATIVE OF A RESIDENCE AT THE COURT 

OF MEER ALI MOORAD ; with Wild Sports in thb Vallbt ov 
THB Indus. Bt Capt. Langlby, late Madras Cavalry. 2 toIs. 8to. 
with lUnstrations. 30*. 

** A valuable work, contstnlng miieh naeftil \Titcrm9,^n.'*'^Litefarff Charette. 

'* Captahi Langley'a intinvstlng volomes will doubciesc attract all the attention tbef 
deserve on account of their political and commercial Importance ; and as tbey are fnil 
of incident connected with the iports of British India, they will be as agreeable to the 
sportsman aad general reader as to the poUticlan.**--JtfeMeii^er. 

SIXTEEN TEARS OF AN ARTIST S LIFE IN 

MOROCCO, SPAIN, AND THE CANARY ISLANDS. By MBS. 
ELIZABETH MURRAY. 2 vols. 8vo. with Coloured lUiutrations. 

** Mrs. Murray, wife, we believe, of the English Consul at Teneriffe, is one of the first of 
female English Water Colour Artists. She draws well, and her colour is bright, pure, trans- 
parent, and sparkling. Her book is like her painting, luminous, rich and tn»h. We welcome 
it (as the public will also do) with sincere pleasure. It is a hearty book, written by a clcveri 
quick-sighted, and thoughtftil woman, who, slipping a steel pen on the end of her brasln 
thus doubly armed, uses one end as well as the other, be!ng with both a bright colourer, 
and accurate describer of colours, outlines, sensations, landscapes and things. In a word, 
Mrs. Murray is a clever artist, who writes forcibly and agreeably."— ilMeiuncm. 

A SUMMER RAMBLE in the HIMALAYAS; with 

SPORTING ADVENTURES IN THE VALE OF CASHMERE. Edited 
by Mount AiNBKK. Syo. with lUnstrations. 158. 

** A book which we canaot commend too highly. It is a most interestfng, pleasant, and 
well-written narrative. The sporting exploits which It describes vre comparatively novel, 
and the accounts of the scenery among which they were performed is graphic and charming. 
A more satisfactory book could not be desired.*' — Literary Qaxette. 

" This volume is altogether a pleasant one. It Is written with sest and edited with cuf* 
The incidents and adventures of the journey are most fascinating to a sportsman and very 
Interesting to a traveller."— ilM«n«t(n» 

8^ MONTHS IN REITNION: A CLERGTSCAITS 

Holiday, and How he Passed it, By the Rev. P. Beaton, MJL. 2 v. 2Ia 

" Mr. Beaton has done good service in the publication of these interesting volumes. 
He is an intelligent observer, enjoys himself heartily, and compels his readers to enjoy 
themselves also. Sagacity, practical good sense, a healthy animal nature, a well culti- 
vat4>d mind, are Mr. Beaton's qualifications as a traveller and a writer of travels. He 
possesses the advantage, too, of having selected ground that is comparatively untrodden. 
His work is written with taste and skill, and abounds with anecdote and Information." 
•^Literary Ocucette, 

THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY: IMPBESSI0N8 

of Life in the Roman States and Sardinia, during a Ten Years' Residence. 
By Mrs. G. Grbtton. 2 toIs. 2 Is. 

"Mrs. Gretton has opportunities which rarely fall to the lot of strangers of becoming 
acquainted with the inner life and habits of a part of the Italian peninsula which Is now the 



very centre of the national crisis. We can praise her performance as intertating , anez- 
aggeraled. and fall of opportune Instruction." — Times. 



flURST AND BLACKKTT's NEW PUBLICATIONS. II 



TBE BOOK OF OBDSBS OF KNIGHTHOOD, AND 

DECORATIONS OF HONOUR OF ALL NATIONS ; COiMPRISING 
AN HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF EACH ORDER, MILITARY, NAVAL 
AND CIVIL ; with Lists of the Knights and Companions of each British 
Order. Embellished with Five Hundrkd Fac-similb Coloured 
Illqatrations of the Insignia ov the Various Orders. Edited 
by SIR BERNARD BURKE, Ulster King of Arms. 1 vol. royal 8yo., 
handsomely bound, with gilt edges, price Jb2. 2s. 

" This valuable and attractive work may claim the merit of being the beat ofita kind. 
It if so comprehensive in its character, and so elegant in style, that it far outstrips all 
competitors. A full historical account of the orders of every country is given, with lists of 
the Knights and Companions of each British Order. Among the most attractive features of 
the work are the illustrations. They are numerous and beautiful, highly coloured, and 
giving an exact reprewntatlon of the different decorations. The origin of each Order, the 
rules and regulations, and the duties iucumbent upon its members, are all given at full 
length. The fact of the work being under the supervision of Sir Bernard Burke, and endorsed 
by his authority , gives it another recommendation to the public favour.'* — Sun 

'* This is indeed a splendid book. It Is an uncommon combination of a library book 
of reference and a book for a boudoir, undoubtedly uniting beauty and utility. It will 
soon find its place in every library and drawing-room.* '—6/060. 

TRAITS OP CHAKACTER; BEING TWENTY-FIVE 

YEARS' LITERARY AND PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS. By A 
Contemporary. 2 vols. 2l8. 



*<■ 



' The Authoress of these volumes, having been thrown into communication with 
e^ebrities of all ranks and profieaeions during the last quarter of a ceutury, has naturally 
thought that her reminiscences of their ways and manners would prove interesting to 
readers of the present day. Promiueut among the subjects of her sketches are Cord 
Melbourne, the Duke of Wellington, Edward Irving, Thomas Moore, Edmund Kean, Mr. 
Spurgeon, Lady Blessiogton, and Mrs. Shelley. Of the great Puke she gives a very in- 
teresting description. We commend these agreeable volnmes to the reader, assuring him 
that he will hud ample entertainment for a leisure hour in contemplating these varied and 
life-like photographs.*'— Sun. 

THE ENGLISH SPORTSMAN IN THE WESTERN 

PRAIRIES. By the Hon. Grantlbt Bbrkelbt. Royal 8vo. with 
numerous Illustrations. (In February, 1861). 



HCTUKES OF SPORTING LIFE AND CHABAGTEK. 

By LORD WILLIAM LENNOX. 2 vols, with Illustrations. 218. 

" This book should be in the library of every gentleman, and of every one who deUghtf 
in the sports of the field. It forma a complete treatise on sporting in every part of tht 
World, aud is full of pleasant gossip and anecdote. Racing, steeple chasing, hunting, 
driving, cocrslag, yatching, aud fishing, cricket and pedestrianism, boating aud curling, 

ftigeon shooting, and the pursuit of game with the fowling-piece, aU find an able exponent 
n Lord William Lennox."— Heroitf. 



BEAUTIES OF PARIS UFK BT THE AUTHOR 

or •< FLEMISH INTERIORS," &c. 3 vols, with Illustrations. 3l8. 6d. 

** ' Realities of Paris Life' is a good addition to Paris books, and important as affording 
tme and sober pictures of the Paris ]^oor,"~-Athesuntm, 
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STUDIES FBOM UFK BY THE AUTHOR OF 

'* John Halifax, GBurxsMAN," " A Woman's Thouohtb about 
Women," &c 1 vol. 10s. 6d. elegantly boand. 

"Stadiea from life is altogether a charmiag volume, one whicb all women and moat 
men, wonJd be proud to posseas." — Ckrtmieie, 

** Without being in tbe aame degree elaborate, either in purpose or plot, fts 'John 
Hallfluc,' these ' Studies from Life' may be pronounced to be equally as derer In constmo* 
tlooand narration. It is one of the most charming features of Miss Ifuloch's works that 
they invariably tend to a practical and useful end. Her object is to improre the taste, refine 
the intellect, and touch the heart, and so to act upon all classes of her readers as to malre 
them rise flrom the consideration of her boolcs both wiser and better than they were before 
they b^an to read them. The ' Studies from Life' will add considerably to the anthor'a 
well earned reputation."— Jfenen^cr. 

POEMS. BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, 

GENTLEMAN," " A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN," Ac 
1 Yol. with lUastrations by Bibkbt Foster. 

" A volume of poems which will assuredly take its place with those of Ooldsmtth, Gray, 
and Cowper, on the fkvourite shelf of every Englishman's library. We discover In these 
poems all the firmncas, vigour, and delicacy of touch which characterise the author's prose 
worlcs, and In addition, an ineffable tenderness and grace, such as we find in few poetical 
compositions besides those of Tennyson." — Jlhutrated News of the World. 

** We are well pleased with these poems by our popular novelist. They are the expression 
of genuine thoughts, feelings, and aspirations, and the expression is almost always grace- 
ful, musical and well-coloured. A high, pure tone of morality pervades each set of verses t 
and each strikes the reader as inspired by some real event, or condition of mind, and not by 
some idle fancy or fleeting sentiment." — Spectator. 

A SAUNTER THROUGH THE WEST END. BY 

LEIGH HUNT. 1 vol. (JuMi Ready). 

NOVELS AND NOVELISTS, FROM ELIZABETH TO 

YICTOBL/L By J. C. JEAFFRESON, Esa. 2 vols, with Portraits. 10 



i RIDES AND REVERIES OF MR. JESOF SMITH. 

By MARTIN F. TUPPER, D.C.L., F.R.S., Author of " Proverbial Philo- 
sophy," " Stephen Langton," Ac., 1 vol. post 8vo. 58. 

THE MAN OF THE PEOPLE. BY WILLIAM 

HOWITT. 3 vols, post 8vo. 

"A remarkable book, which refers to eventful times and brings before us some impor 
ant personages. , It cannot fail to make a powerful impression on its readers."— Sun 

A JOURNEY ON A PLANK FROM KIEV TO EAUX- 

BONNES. By LADY CHARLOTTE PEPYS. 2 vols, 2l8 
''A very beautlfnl.and touching work." — Chronicle, 

EASTERN HOSPITALS AND ENGLISH NTTBSES 

The Narrative of Twelve Months' Experience in the Hospitals o Koula 
and Scutari. By A LADY VOLUNTEER. Third and Cheaper Editioa 
1 voL post 8vo. with Illustrations, 6s. bound. 

'*The8tory of the noble deeds done by Miss Nightingale and her dcToted sliterhood 
win n«iMr be mora cifectively told than in this beautiful narrative."— JoAn Bult, 
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KATSABINE AND HEB 
SISTERS. 

By LA.DT Emilt Ponsonbt. 

Author of *'Thb DiscirUNi op Liwm,** 
&c., 8 vols. (Id January 1861.) 

THE HOUSE ON THE UOOB. 

By the 
Aathor of " Maroabbt Maitland," 8 ▼. 

" This ftory Is yery interesting and the 
interest deepens as the story proceeds."— 
Athenmum. 

THE WORLD'S VERDICT. 

Bf the Author of " Morals of Mat 
Faib.** ** CimDS,** &c. 8 vols. 

HEAGDALEN HAVERING. 

By the Author of '* Thb Vbrnxys,*' 8 t 

TWELVE O'CLOCK 

A Christmas Story. 
By the Author of ** Granomothbr's 

MOMBT," " WlLDFLOWBR,'» &C. 1 VOl., 

lOs. 6d., elegantly bound and Illustrated. 

THE VALLEY OP A 
HUNDRED FIRES. 

By the Author of ** Maroarbt and hbr 
Bridbsnaids,'* &c. 8 vols. 

^' If asked to classify * The Valley of a 
Hundred Fires* we should give it a place 
between *John Halifax' and *The Cax- 
tons." — Herald, 

HIGH PLACES. 

By O. T. LowTH £sq. 

Author of **Tbb Wandbrxr in 
Arabian's vols. 

** A novel which contains interesting in. 
eldents, capitally drawn characters, aud 
vivid pictures of life and society of the 
present day."— Po«/. 

MONEY. 

By Colin Kbnnaqubom. 8 vols. 

"A clever novel. It can hardly fail to 
amuse all readers."—- Spec^o/or. 

HIGH CHURCH. 

' 2 vols. 

"An excellent story— excellent alike in 
design and execution." — Athetumm. 

DAUNTON KTANOR HOUSE. 

2 vols. 

" There is much to amuse and interest 
these* volumes."— Sim. 



THE DAILY GOVERNESS. 

By the Author of "Covaxir 
Gboffrbt," &c. 3 vols. 

BOND AND EREE. 

By the Author of " Castb," 8 vols. 

" A clever and interesting novel. It has 
great power, and the story is well sus- 
tained."— Z»tYerarjf Oazette, 

HAINSTONE'S HOITSE- 
EEEFER. 

BySiLVBRPBN. 8 vols. 
"The work of a very clever and able 
writer,**— 'Literery Otueette. 

GRANDMOTHER'S MONEY. 

By the Author of '* Wildflowbr," 8 vols. 

"A good novel. The most Interesting 
of the Author's productions." — Athentnam, 

CARSTONE RECTORY. 

By GboBob Graham. 8 vols 
*' A brilliant novel."— 5im. 

THE ROAD TO HONOUR. 

•*A very interesting story." — Sun, 

NIGHT AND DAY. 

By the Hon. C. S. Savillb. 8. vols. 
"A capital novel."— JoAn Bull. 

ONLY A WOMAN. 

By Captain L. Wraxall. 8 vols. 

" * Only a Woman is very readable."— 
Athenasum. 

LORD FITZWARINE. 

By Scrutator. 

Author of "The Mastrr of thb 
Hounds," &c. 2 vols., with Illustrations. 

STEPHAN LANGTON. 

By Martin. F. Tupfbr. D.C.L. F.R.S. 

Author of " Provbrbial Philosophy." 
&c., 2 vols, with fine engravings. 10s. 

SEVEN YEARS. 

By Julia Kavanaoh. 
Author of " Nathalib," 8 vols. 

THE CURATES OF 
RIVERSDALK 

BecoUections in the Life of a ClergynMUi 



MOW IN C0UB8B OV PQBUGaVION* 

HTTBST AND BLACKETrS STAITOABD UBRABY 

OP CHEAP EDitlONS OF 

FOPULAB MODERN WORKS 

Each in a tingle yolome, elegtDtly printed^ bound, and illntirated, priee Ss. 
A Yolnme to appear every two months. The following are now ready. 



VOL. I.-SAM SLICK'S NATUBE AM) HUMAN NATTTRE. 

II.LI78TRATED B7 LBECH. 

"The flntTolume of Mctin. Hunt and Blackett's Standard Library of Cheap Edttlons 
of Popular Modem Works forma a very good beginning to what wlil doubtleaa be a very 
■ucaessful undertaking. < Nature and Human Nature* is one of the best of Sam SUck** 
witty and humorous productions, and well entitled to the large circulation which it 
cannot fail to obtain in its present convenient and cheap shape. The volume combines 
with the great recommendations of a clear, bold type, and good paper, the lesser, but 
•tUl attractive merits, of being well illustrated and elegantly bound.*'— Afomin^ Pott. 

"This new and cheap edition of Sam Slick's popular work will be an acquisition to 
all lovers of wit and humour. Mr. Justice Haliburton's writings are ao well known to 
the English public that oo commendation is needed. The volume is very handsomely 
bound and illustrated, and the paper and type are excellent. It is in every way suited 
for a library edition, and as the names of Messrs. Hurst and Blackett, warrant the 
character of the works to be produced in their Standard Library, we have no doubt th« 
project will be eminently successful.**— 5«n. 

VOL. II.-JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 



ff 



This is a very good and a very interesting work. It is designed to trace the cancer 
from boyhood to age of a perfect man— a Christian gentleman, and it abounds in incident 
both well and highly wrought. Throughout It is conceived in a high spirit, and written 
with great ability, better than any former work, we think, of Its deservedly successful 
author. This cheap and handsome new edition is worthy to pass freely from hand to hand, 
as a frift book in many households.** — Ejfaminer, 

*' The new and cheaper edition of this interesting work will doubtless meet with great 
success. John Halifax, the hero of this most beautiful story, is no ordinary hero, and this, 
his history, is no ordinary book. It is a full-length portrait of a true gentleman, one of 
nature's own nobility. It is also the history of a home and a thoroughly English one 
The work abounds in incident, and many of the scenes are full of graphic power and true 
pathos. It Is a book that few will read without becoming wiser and better.*' — Scoimnan 

VOL. IIL-THE CRESCENT AND THE CEOSS. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

"Independent of its valne as an original narrative, and its useful and Interettins 
information, this woric is remarkable for the colouring power and play of fancy with 
which its descriptions are enlivened. Among its greatest and most lasting charms Is Us 
reverent and serious spirit."- Quar/er/jy Review 

"A book calculated to prove more practically useful was never penned than 'The 
Crescent and the Cross'— a work which surpasses all others in its homage for the aub- 
lime and its love for the beautiful in those famous regions consecrated to everlasting 
immortality in the annals of the prophets, and which no other writer has ever depicted 
with a pencil at once so reverent and so picturesque.*'— 5«n. 

VOL. IV—KATHAUE. BY JULIA EAVAKAOH. 

"'Nathalie * is Miss Kavanagh's best imaginative effort. Its manner Is gracious aad 
attractive. Its matter is good. A sentiment, a tenderness, are commanded by her which 
aie as individual as they are elegant. We should not soon come to an end were we to 
specify all the delicate touches and attractive pictures which place 'Nathalie' high among 
books of i to class.**— il^Aen«ttm. 

"A tale of untiring interest, full of deep touches of human nature. We have no heal- 
Ution in predicting for this delightful tale a lasting popularity, and a place in the foremoat 
ranks of that most instructive kind of fiction— the moral novel."— Jo/in Bull. 

"A more Judicious selection than 'Nathalie' could not have been made for Messrs. 
Hurst and Blitckett's Standard Library. The series as It advance* leallses our fira Im- 
pression, that it will be one of lasting celebrity."- LiYerary Gmxetie, 

[CONTINUKO our NBZT FAGB.] 



HUBST AND BLACKETTS STANDARD UBSABT 

OF CHEAP EDITIONS. 

Each in a tingle yolUme, elegantly printed, bound, and illustrated, price 58. 



VOL. V.-A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOITT WOMEN. 

BT TH£ AUTHOR OF '< JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" A book of sound counsel. It l« one of the mott Mneible worki of fte Mnd, well-writ- 
ten, true-hearted, and altogether practical. Whoever wishes to give advice to a young lady 
may thank the author for means of dolpg BO.**—E»amitter. 

*' The author of ' John Halifax' will retain and extend her hold upon the reading and 
reasooable public by the merits of her present work, which bears the stamp of good sense 
and gvnial feeling."— Guanttan. 

** These thouKhts are good and humane. They are thoughts we would wish women to 
thlak**—Athenmm 

"This really valuable volume ought to be In every young woaran's hand. It will teach 
her bow to think and how to aet."— Lt^erery Gazette, 

VOL. VL-ADAM GRAEME, OF MOSSGRAY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " MRS. MARGARET MAITLAND.'* 

'"Adam Graeme' is a story awakening genuine emotions of interest and delight by its 
admirable pictures of Scottish life and scenery. The plot is cleverly complicAted, and 
there is great vitality in the dialogue, and remarkable bFilliancy in the descriptive pas- 
sages, as who that has read 'Margaret Maltland* would not be prepared to expect ? But 
the story has a ' mightier magnet still,' in the healthy tone which pervades it. In its femi- 
nine delicacy of thought and diction, and in the truly womanly tenderness of its senti- 
ments. The eloquent author sets before us the essential attributes of Christian virtue, 
their deep and silent workings in the heart, and their beaatiful manifestations in the life, 
with a delicacy, a power, and a truth which can hardly be surpassed." — Morning Pott, 

VOL. VIL-SAM SLICK'S WISE SAWS 
AND MODERN INSTANCES. 

"Thebestof all Judge Haliborton's admirable works.." — Standard, 
" * The humour of Sam Slick Is Inexhaustible. He Is ever and everywhere a welcome 
visitor; smiles greet his approach, and ndt and wisdom hang upon his tongue. 
The present production is remarkable alike for its racy hnmoar, its sound philosophy, 
the felicity of its illustrations, and the delicacy of its satire. We promise our readers 
a great treat from the perusal of these ' Wise Saws and Mod%rn Instances,' which contain a 
world of practical wisdom, and a treasury of the richest fun." — Post, 

VOL. VIIL-CARDINAL WISEMAN'S RECOLLECTIONS 

OF THE LAST FOUR POPES. 

"A picturesque book on Rome and Itf ecclesiastical sovereigns, by an eloquent Roman 
Catholic. Cardinal Wiseman has here treated a special subject with so much generality and 
geniality, that his recollections will excite no ill-feeling in those who are most conscientious ly 
opposed to every idea of human Infalllbity represented in Papal domination." — Atheiumm. 

** In the description of the scenes, the ceremonies, the ecclesiastical society, the manners 
and habits of Sacerdotal Rome, this work Is unrivalled. It is full of anecdotes. We could 
fill columns with amusing extracts."— CAronJote. 

VOL. IX.-A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 

BT THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" We are always glad to welcome Miss Muloch. She writes firom her own convictions, 
and she has the power not only to conceive clearly what it Is that she wishes to say, but to 
express it in language effective and vigorous. In ' A Life for a Life* she is fortunate in a 
good subject, and she has produced a work of strong effect. Ihe reader having read the 
book through for the story, will be apt (If he be of our persuasion) to return and read again 
many pages and passages with greater pleasure than on a first perusal. The whole book is 
replete with a graceftil, tender delicacy; and in addition to its other merits, it is written in 
good careful English." — Athenaum. 

[COKTlNtfBO ON NBZT VAOB. 
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VOL. X^^THE OLD GOUBT SUBTJBB. BT LEIGH HUKT. 

** A delightftil book, of which the charm begin* at the fint line on the first page, for fall of 
quaint and pleasant memories is the phrase that is Its title, ' The Old Court Suburb.* Very full 
too, both of quaint and pleasant memories is the line that designates the author. It is the 
name of the most cheerftil of chroniclers, the best of remembrancers of good things, the 
most polished and entertaining of educated ^ssips. 'The Old Court Huburb* is a work that 
will bf welcome to all readers, and most welcome to those who have a love for the best 
kinds of reading.*' — Bjeaminer, 

" A more agreeable and entertaining book has not been published since Boswell produoad 
his reminiscences of Johnson.** — Observer, 

VOL. Xl.-]ilABaABET AND HEB BBIDESMAIDS. 

'* We may save ourselves the trouble of giving any lengthened review of this work, for 
we recommend ail who are in search of a fascinating novel to read it for themselves. Tbey 
will find it well worth their while. There are a freshness and originality about it quite 
charming, and there is a certain nobleness in the treatment both of sentiment and incident 
which is not often found.*' — Athenaum. 

VOL. XIL-THE OLD JUDQE. BY SAM SLICK 

'* This work is redolent of the hearty Ain and strong masculine sense of our old friend 
' Sam Slick.* In these sketches we have different interlocutors, and a far greater variety 
of character than in ' Sam Slick,' while in acuteness of observation, pungency of remark, 
and abounding heartiness of drollery, the present work of Judge Haliburton Is quite equal 
to the first. Every page is alive with rapid, fresh sketches of character, droll, quaint, racy 
sayings, good-humoured practical Jokes, and capitally-told anecJotes.** — Chronicle. 

*' These popular sketches, in which the Author of * Sam Slick* painU Nova Scotian life, 
form the 12th Volume of Messrs Hurst and Biackett's Standard Library of Modem Works. 
The publications included in this Library have all been of good quality ; many give infor- 
mation wblle they entertain, and of that class the book before us is a specimen. The 
manner in which the Cheap Editions forming the series is produced deserves especial 
mention. The paper and print are unexceptional} there is a steel engraving in each 
volume, and the outsides of them will satisfy the purchaser who likes to see a regiment of 
books in handsome uniform.** — Esaminer, 

VOL. XIIL— DAEIEN. BY ELIOT WAEBURTON. 

'This last production, fVom the pen of the author of * The Crescent and the Cross,' 
has the same elements of a very wide popularity. It will please its thousands.** — Olo6e. 

**Thi8 work will be read with peculiar interest as the last contribution to the literature 
of his country of a man endowed with no ordinary gifts of intellect. Eliot Warburton's 
active and productive genius is amply exemplified in the present book. We have seldom 
met with any work in which the realities of history and the poetry of fiction were more 
happily interwoven.'* — Jtltutrated Newt 

VOL. XIV.-FAmLY BOKTANCE ; OB, DOMESTIC ANKALS 

OF THE ABISTOCBACY. 

BT SIR BERNARD BURKE, ulstsb kino or arms. 

" It were impossible to praise too highly as a work of amusement this most interestlnf 
book, whether we should have regard to its excellent plan or its not less excellent eze> 
cution. It ought to be found on every drawing-room table. Here you have nearly fifty 
captivating romances with the pith of all their interest preserved in undiminished poig- 
nancy, and any one may be read in half an hour. It is not the least of their merits that the 
romances are founded on fact — or what, at least, has been handed down for truth by long 
tradition — and the romance of reality far exceeds the romance of fiction. Each story is 
told in the clear, unaffected style with which the author's former works have mwle the 
public familiar."— S^aiufartf. 
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